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Ir was profoundly observed by a witty 
member of the Court of Common Council, in 
Council assembled in the City of London, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty, that the French are a frog- 
eating people, who wear wooden shoes. 

We are credibly informed, in reference to 
the nation whom this choice spirit so happily 
disposed of, that the caricatures and stage 
representations which were current in England 
some half a century ago, exactly depict their 
present condition. For example, we under- 
stand that every Frenchman, without ex- | 
ception, wears a pigtail and curl-papers. That 
he is extremely sallow, thin, long-faced, and | 
lantern-jawed. That the calves of his legs 
are invariably undeveloped; that his legs fail 
at the knees, and that his shoulders are always 
higher than his ears. We are likewise assured 
that he rarely tastes any food but soup 
maigre and an onion; that he always says, 
“By Gar! Aha! Vat you tell me, Sare?” at 
the end of every sentence he utters; and that 
the true generic name of his race is the 
Mounseers, or the Parly-voos. If he be not a 
dancing-master, or a barber, he must be a 
cook; since no other trades but those three 
are congenial to the tastes of the people, or 
permitted by the Institutions of the country. 
He is a slave of course. The ladies of France 
(who are also slaves) invariably have their 
heads tied up in Belcher handkerchiefs, wear 
long ear-rings, carry tambourines, and beguile 
the weariness of their yoke by singing in head | 
voices through their . noses—principally to 
barrel-organs. 

It may be generally summed up, of this 
inferior people, that they have no idea of 
anything. 

Of a great Institution like Smithfield, they 
are unable to form the least conception. A 
Beast Market in the heart of Paris would be 
regarded as an impossible nuisance. Nor 
have they any notion of slaughter-houses in 
the midst of a city. One of these benighted 
frog-eaters would scarcely understand your 
meaning, if you told him of the existence of 
such a British bulwark. 

It is agreeable, and perhaps pardonable, to 





indulge in a little self-complacency when our 
right to it is thoroughly established. At the 
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present time, to be rendered memorable by a 
final attack on that good old market which is 
the (rotten) apple of the Corporation’s eye, 
let us compare ourselves, to our national de- 
light and pride, as to these two subjects of 


| “ * 
slaughter-house and beast-market, with the 


outlandish foreigner. 

The blessings of Smithfield are too well un- 
derstood to need recapitulation; all who run 
(away from mad bulls and pursuing oxen) 
may read. Any market-day, they may be 
beheld in glorious action Possibly, the 
merits of our slaughter-houses are not yet 
quite so generally appreciated. 

Slanghter-Houses, in the large towns of 
England, are always (with the exception of one 
or two enterprising towns) most numerous in 
the most densely crowded places, where there 
is the least circulation of air. They are often 
underground, in cellars ; they are sometimes 
in close back yards; sometimes (as in Spital- 
fields) in the very shops where the meat 
is sold. Occasionally, under good private 
management, they are ventilated and clean. 
For the most part, they are unventilated and 
dirty; and, to the reeking ‘walls, putrid fat 
and other offensive animal matter clings with 
a tenacious hold. The busiest slaughter- 
houses in London are in the neighbourhood 
of Smithfield, in Newgate Market, in White- 
chapel, in Newport Market, in Leadenhall 
Market, in Clare Market. All these places 
are surrounded by houses of a poor descrip- 
tion, swarming with inhabitants. Some of 
them are close to the worst burial-grounds in 
London. When the slaughter-house is below 
the ground, it is a common practice to throw 
the sheep down areas, neck and crop—which 
is exciting, but not at all cruel. When it is 
on the level surface, it is often extremely 
difficult of approach. Then, the beasts have 
to be worried, and goaded, and pronged, and 
tail-twisted, for a long time before they can 
be got in—-which is entirely owing to their 
natural obstinacy. When it is not difficult of 
approach, but is in a foul condition, what they 
see and scent makes them still more reluctant 
to enter—which is their natural obstinacy 
again. When they do get in at last, after no 
trouble and suffering to speak of, (for, there is 
nothing in the previous journey into the heart 
of London, the night’s endurance of Smith- 
field, the struggle out again, among the 
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crowded multitude, the coaches, carts, wag- 
gone, omnibuses, gigs, chaises, phaetons, cabs, 
trucks, dogs, boys, whoopings, roarings, and 
ten thousand other distractions), they are 
represented to be in a very unfit state to be | 
killed, according to microscopic examinations 
made of their fevered blood by one of 
the most distinguished physiologists in the 
world, Proressorn OwEN—but that’s humbug. 
When they are killed, at last, their reeking 
carcases are hung in impure air, to become, 
as the same Professor will explain to you, 
iess nutritious and more unwholesome—but 
he is only an uncommon counsellor, so don’t 
mind him. In half a quarter of a mile’s | 
length of Whitechapel, at one time, there shall 
be six hundred newly slaughtered oxen hang- | 
ing up, and seven hundred sheep—but, the 
more the merrier—proof of prosperity. Hard | 
by Snow Hill and Warwick Lane, you shall 
see the little children, inured to sights of 
brutality from their birth, trotting along the 
alleys mingled with troops of horribly busy 
pigs, up to their ankles in blood—but it makes 
the young rascals hardy. Into the imperfect 
sewers of this overgrown city, you shall have 
the immense mass of corruption, engendered 
by these practices, lazily thrown out of sight, 
to rise, in poisonous gases, into your houses at 
night, when your sleeping children will most 
readily absorb them, and to find its languid 
way, at last, into the river that you drink— 
but, the French are a frog-eating people who 
wear wooden shoes, and it’s O the roast beef of 
England, my boy, the jolly old English roast 
beef! 

It is quite a mistake—a new-fangled notion 
altogether—to suppose that there is any 
natural antagonism between putrefaction and 
health. ‘They know better than that, in the 
Common Council. You may talk about 
Nature, in her wisdom, always warning man 
through his sense of smell, when he draws 
near to something dangerous; but, that won’t 
go down in the city. Nature very often don’t 
mean anything. Mrs. Quickly says that prunes 
are ill for a green wound; but, whosoever 
says that putrid animal substances are ill for 
a green wound, or for robust vigor, or for any 
thing or for any body, is a humanity-monger 
anda humbug. Britons never, never, never, 
&c., therefore. And prosperity to cattle- 
driving, cattle-slaughtering, bone-crushing, 
blood-boiling, trotter-scraping, tripe-dressing, 
paunch-cleaning, gut-spinning, hide-prepar- 
ing, tallow-melting, and other salubrious pro- 
ceedings, in the midst of hospitals, church- 
yards, workhouses, schools, infirmaries, refuges, 
dwellings, provision-shops, nurseries, sick-beds, 
every stage and baiting-place in the journey 
from birth to death! 

‘These uncommon counsellors, your Professor 
Owens and fellows, will contend that to tole- 
rate these things in a civilised city, is to reduce 
it to a worse condition than Bruce found to 
prevail in Apyssinnia. For, there (say they) 
the jackals and wild dogs came at night to 
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devour the offal; whereas here there are no 
such natural scavengers, and quite as savage 
customs. Further, they will demonstrate that 
nothing in Nature is intended to be wasted, 
and that besides the waste which such abuses 
occasion in the articles of health and life— 
main sources of the riches of any community 
—they lead to a prodigious waste of changing 
matters, which might, with proper prepara. 
tion, and under scientific direction, be safely 
applied to the increase of the fertility of the 
land. Thus (they argue) does Nature ever 
avenge infractions of her beneficent laws, and 
so surely as Man is determined to warp any 
of her blessings into curses, shall they become 
curses, and shall he suffer heavily. But, this 
cant. Just as it is cant of the worst 
description to say to the London Corporation, 
“ How can you exhibit to the people so plain 
a spectacle of dishonest equivocation, as to 
claim the right of holding a market in the 
midst of the great city, for one of your vested 
privileges, when you know that when your 
last market-holding charter was granted to 
you by King Charles the First, Smithfield 
stood 1n THE SusurBs or Lonpon, and is jn 
that very charter so described in those five 
words ?”—which is certainly true, but has 
nothing to do with the question. 

Now to the comparison, in these particulars 
of civilisation, between the capital of England, 
and the capital of that frog-eating and wooden- 
shoe wearing country, which the illustrious 
Common Councilman so sarcastically settled. 

In Paris, there is no Cattle Market. Cows 
and calves are sold within the city, but, the 
Cattle Markets are at Poissy, about thirteen 
miles off, on a line of Railway ; and at Sceaux, 
about five miles off. The Poissy market is 
held every Thursday; the Sceaux market, 
every Monday. In Paris, there are no 
slaughter-houses, in our acceptation of the 
term. There are five public Abattoirs— 
within the walls, though in the suburbs—and 
in these all the slaughtering for the city must 
be performed. ‘They are managed by a Syndi- 
cat or Guild of Butchers, who confer with the 
Minister of the Interior on all matters affect- 
ing the trade, and who are consulted when 
any new regulations are contemplated for its 
government. ‘They are, likewise, under the 
vigilant superintendence of the Police. Every 
butcher must be licensed: which proves him 
at once to be a slave, for we don’t license 
butchers in England—we only license apothe- 
caries, attorneys, postmasters, publicans, 
hawkers, retailers of tobacco, snuff, pepper, 
and vinegar—and one or two other little 
trades not worth mentioning. Every arrange- 
ment in connection with the slaughtering and 
sale of meat, is matter of strict police regula- 
tion. (Slavery again, though we certainly 
have a general sort of a Police Act here.) 

But, in order that the reader may under- 
stand what a monument of folly these frog- 
eaters have raised in their abattoirs and 
cattle-markets, and may compare it with 
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what common counselling has done for us all 
these years, and would ‘still do but for the 
innovating spirit of the times, here follows 
a short account of a recent visit to these 
places :— 


It was as sharp a February morning as you 
would desire to feel at your fingers’ ends when 
I turned out--tumbling over a chiffonier with 
his little basket and rake, who was picking up 
the bits of colored paper that had been swept 
out, over-night, from a Bon-Bon shop—to take 
the Butchers’ ‘Train to Poissy. A cold dim 
light just touched the high roofs of the Tuile- 
ries which have seen such changes, such dis- 
tracted crowds, such riot and bloodshed ; and 
they looked as calm,and as old, all covered with 
white frost, as the very Pyramids, There was 
not light enough, yet, to strike upon the tow- 
ers of Notre Dame across the water; but I 
thought of the dark pavement of the old Ca- 
thedral as just beginning to be streaked with 
grey; and of the lamps in the “ House of 
God,” the Hospital close to it, burning low and 
being quenched; and of the keeper of the 
Morgue going about with a fading lantern, busy 
in the arrangement of his terrible waxwork for 
another sunny day. 

‘The sun was up, and shining merrily when 
the butchers and I, announcing our departure 
with an engine-shriek to sleepy Paris, rattled 
away for the Cattle Market. Across the 


country, over the Seine, among a forest of 


scrubby trees—the hoar frost lying cold in sha- 
dy places, and glittering in the light—and here 


we are at Poissy! Out leap the butchers who 
have been chattering all the way like madmen, 
and off they straggle for the Cattle Market 
(still chattering, of course, incessantly), in 
hats and caps of all shapes, in coats and blouses, 
incalf-skins, cow-skins, horse-skins, furs, shag- 
gy mantles, hairy coats, sacking, baize, o |- 
skin, anything you please that will keep a 
man and a butcher warm, upon a frosty morn- 
ing. 

Many a French town have I seen, between 
this spot of ground and Strasburgh or Mar- 
seilles, that might sit for your picture, little 
Poissy! Barring the details of your old 
church, I know you well, albeit we make 
acquaintance, now, for the first time. I know 
your narrow, straggling, winding streets, 
with a kennel in the midst, and lamps slung 
across. I know your picturesque street-cor- 
ners, winding up-hill Heaven knows why or 
where! I know your tradesmen’s inscriptions, 
in letters not quite fat enough; your barber’s 
brazen basins dangling over little shops ; your 
Cafés and Estiminets, with cloudy bottles 
of stale syrup in the windows, and pictures 
of crossed billiard-cues outside. 1 know this 
very grey horse with his tail rolled up in a 
knot like the “ black-hair” of an untidy wo- 
man, who won’t be shod, and who makes him- 
self heraldic by clattering across the street on 
his hind legs, while twenty voices shriek and 
growl at him asa Brigand, an accursed Rob- 


ber, and an everlastingly-doomed Pig. I 
know your sparkling town-fountain, too, my 
Poissy, and am glad to see it near a cattle- 
market, gushing so freshly, under the aus- 
pices of a gallant little sublimated French- 
man wrought in metal, perched upon the top. 
Through all the land of France I know this 
unswept room at The Glory, with its peculiar 
smell of beans and coffee, where the butch- 
ers crowd about the stove, drinking the thin- 
nest of wine from the smallest of tumblers; 
where the thickest of coffee-cups mingle 
with the longest of loaves, and the weakest 
of lump sugar; where Madame at the counter 
easily acknowledges the homage of al] en- 
tering and departing butchers; where the 
billiard-table is covered up in the midst like a 
great bird-cage—but the bird may sing by-and- 
bye! 

A bell! The Calf Market! Polite depart- 
ure of butchers. Hasty payment and depart- 
ure On the part of amateur Visitor. Madame 
reproaches Ma’amselle for too fine a suscepti- 
bility in reference to the devotion of a Butcher 
in a bear-skin. Monsieur, the landlord of The 
Glory, counts a double handful of sous, with- 
out an unobliterated inscription, or an undam- 
aged crowned head, among them. 

There is little noise without, abundant 
space, and no confusion. The open area 
devoted to the market, is divilded into three 
portions: the Calf Market, the Cattle 
Market, the Sheep Market. Calves at eight, 
cattle at ten, sheep at mid-day. All is very 
clean. 

The Calf Market, is a raised platform of 
stone, some three or four feet high, open on 
all sides, with a lofty over-spreading roof, 
supported on stone columns, which give it the 
appearance of a sort of vineyard from Northern 
Italy. Here, on the raised pavement, lie in- 
numerable calves, all bound hind-legs and 
fore-legs together, and all trembling violently 
—perhaps with cold, perhaps with fear, 
perhaps with pain; for, this mode of tying, 
which seems to be an absolute superstition 
with the peasantry, can hardly fail to cause 
great suffering. Here, they lie, patiently in 
rows among the straw, with their stolid 
faces and inexpressive eyes: superintended 
by men and women, boys and girls ; here, they 
are inspected by our friends, the butchers, 
bargained for and bought. Plenty of time; 
plenty of room; plenty of good humour. 
“ Monsieur Frangois in the bear-skin, how do 
you do, my friend? You come from Paris 
by the train? The fresh air does you good. 
If you are in want of three or four fine calves 
this market-morning, my angel, I, Madame 
Doche, shall be happy to deal with you. 
Behold these calves, Monsieur Frangois, ! 
Great Heaven, you are doubtful! Well, 
sir, walk around and look about you. If you 
find better for the money, buy them. If not, 
come tome!” Monsieur Frangois goes his 
way leisurely, and keeps a wary eye upon the 
stock. No other butcher jostles Monsieur 
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. Mousleer Frangois jostles no other 
butcher. Nobody is flustered and aggravated. 
Nobody is savage. Inthe midst of the country 
blue frocks and red handkerchiefs, and the 
butchers’ coats, shaggy, furry, and hairy : 
calf-skin, cow-skin, horse-skin, and bear-skin: 
towers a cocked hat anda blue coat. Slavery ! 
For our Police wear great coats and glazed 
hats. 

But now the bartering is over, and the calves 
aresold. Ho! Gregorie, Antoine, Jean, Louis! 
Bring up the carts, my children! Quick, 
brave infants! Hola! Hi! 

The carts, well littered with straw, are back- 
ed up to the edge of the raised pavement, and 
various hot infants carry calves upon their 
heads, and dexterously pitch them in, while 
other hot infants standing in the carts, arrange 
the calves, and pack them carefully in straw. 
Here isa promising young calf, not sold, whom 
Madame Voche unbinds. Pardon me, Mad- 
ame Doche, but I fear this mode of tying the 
four legs of a quadruped together, though 
strictly 4 la mode, is not quite right. You ob- 
serve, Madame Doche, that the cord leaves 
deep indentations in the skin, and that the an- 
imal is so cramped at first as not to know, or 
even remotely suspect, that he is unbound, un- 
til you are so obliging as to kick, in your deli- 
cate little way, and “pull his tail like a bell- 
rope. Then, he staggers to his knees, not 
being able to stand, and stumbles about like a 
drunken calf, or the horse at Franconi’s, 
whom you may have seen, Madame Doche, 
who is supposed to have been mortally wound- 
ed in battle. But, whatis this rubbing against 
me, as I apostrophise, Madame Doche? It 
is another heated infant, with a calf upon his 
head. “Pardon, Monsieur, but wiil you 
have the politeness to allow me to pass?” 
** Ah, Sir, willingly. Tam eo to obstruct 
the way.” On he staggers, calf and all, and 
makes no allusion whatever ‘either to my eyes 
or limbs. 

Now, the carts are all full. More straw, 
my Antoin2, to shake over these top rows ; 
then, off we will clatter, rumble, jolt, and rat- 
tle, a long row of us, out of the first town- gate, 
and out at the second town-gate, and past the 
empty sentry-box, and the little thin square band- 
box of a guardhouse, where nobody seems to 
live; and away for Paris, by the paved road, 
lying,a straight straight line, in the long long 
avenue of trees. We can neither choose our 
road, nor our pace, for that is all prescribed to 
us. The public convenience demands that our 
carts should get to Paris by such a route, and no 
other (Napoleon had leisure to find that out, 
while he had a little war with the world upon 
his hands), and woe betide us if we infringe 
orders. 

Droves of oxen stand in the Cattle Market, 
tied to iron bats fixed into posts of granite, 
Other droves advance slowly down the long 
avenue, past the second town-gate, and the 
first town-gate, and the sentry-box, and the 
bandbox, thawing the morning with their 
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smoky breath as they come along. Plenty of 
room ; plenty of time. Neither man nor beast 
is driven out of his wits by coaches, carts, 
waggons, omnibuses, gigs, chaises, phaetons, 
cabs, trucks, boys, whoopings, roarings, and 
multitudes. No tail-twisting is necessary— 
no iron pronging is necessary. ‘There are no 
iron prongs here. The market for cattle is 
held as quietly as the market for calves, In 
due time, off the cattle go to Paris; the dro- 
vers can no more choose their road, nor their 
time, nor the numbers they shall drive, than 
they can choose their hour for dying in the 
course of nature. 

Sheep next. The Sheep-pens are up here, 
past the Branch Bank of Paris established for 
the convenience of the butchers, and behind 
the two pretty fountains they are making in 
the Market. My name is Bull: yet I think 
I should like to see as good twin fountains— 
not to say in Smithfield, but in England any- 
where. Plenty of room ; plenty of time. And 
here are sheep-dogs, sensible as ever, but 
with a certain French air about them—not 
without a suspicion of dominoes—with a kind 
of flavor ot moustache and beard—demonstra- 
tive dogs, shaggy and loose where an English 
dog would be ‘tight and close—not so troubled 
with business calculations as our English dro- 
vers’ dogs, who have always got their sheep 
upon their minds, and think about their work, 
even resting, as you may see by their faces ; 
but, dashing, showy, rather unreliable dogs: 
who might worry me instead of their legitimate 
charges if they saw occasion—and might sce 
it somewhat suddenly. The market for sheep 
passes off like the other two; and away they 
go, by their allotted road to Paris. My way 
being the Railway, I make the best of it at 
twenty miles an hour; w hirling through the 
now high-lighted landscape ; thinking that the 
inexperienced green buds will be wishing be- 
fore long, they had not been tempted to come out 
so soon; and wondering who lives in this or 
that chateau, all window and lattice, and what 
the family mav have for breakfast this sharp 
morning. 

Afterthe Market comes the Abattoir. What 
abattoir shall I visit first? Montmartre is the 
largest. So, I will go there. 

The abattoirs are all within the walls of 
Paris, with an eye to the receipt of the octroi 
duty ; but they stand in open places, in the 
suburbs, removed from the press and bustle of 
the city. They are managed by the Syndicat 
or Guild of Butchers under the inspection of 
the Police. Certain smaller items of the reve- 
nue derived from them are in part retained by 
the Guild for the payment of their expenses, 
and in part devoted by it to charitable purposes 
in connexion with the trade. They cost six 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds ; and they 
return to the City of Paris an interest on that 
outlay, amounting to nearly six and a half per 
cent. 

Here, in a sufficiently dismantled space is the 
Abattoir of Montmartre, covering nearly nine 
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acres of ground, surrounded by a high wall, 
and looking from the outside like a cavalry 
barrack. At the iron gates is a small func- 
tionary in a large cocked hat. “ Monsieur 
desires to see the abattoir? Most certainly.” 
State being inconvenient in private transac- 
tions, and Monsieur being already aware of 
the cocked hat, the functionary puts it into a 
little official bureau which it almost fills, and 
accompanies me in the modest attire—as to his 
head—of ordinary life. 

Many of the animals from Poissy have come 
here. Onthe arrival of each drove, it was 
turned into yonder ample space, where each 
butcher who had bought, selected his own 
purchases. Some, we see now, in these long 
perspectives of stalls with a high overhanging 
roof of wood and open tiles rising above 
the walls. While they rest here, before being 
slanghtered, they are required to be fed and 
watered, and the stalls must be kept clean. 
A stated amount of fodder must always be 
ready in the loft above ; and the supervision is 
of the strictest kind. The same regulations 
apply to sheep and calves; for which, portions 
of these perspectives are strongly railed off. 
All the buildings are of the strongest and most 
solid description. 

After traversing these lairs, through which, 
besides the upper provision for ventilation 
just mentioned, there may be a thorough 
current of air from opposite windows in the 
side walls, and from doors at either end, we 
traverse the broad, paved, court-yard until 
we come to the slaughter-houses, They are 
all exactly alike, and adjoin each other, to 
the number of eight or nine together, in blocks 
of solid building. Let us walk into the 
first. 

It is firmly built and paved with stone. It 
is well lighted, thoroughly aired, and lavishly 
provided with fresh water. It has two doors 
opposite each other; the first, the door by 
which IT entered from the main yard; the 
second, which is opposite, opening on another 
smaller yard, where the sheep and calves are 
killed on benches. The pavement of that 
yard, I see, slopes downward to a gutter, for 
its being more easily cleansed. The slanghter- 
house is fifteen feet high, sixteen feet and a 
half wide, and thirty-three feet long. It is 
fitted with a powerful windlass, by which one 
man at the handle can bring the head of an 
ox down to the ground to receive the blow 
from the pole-axe that is to fell him—with 
the means of raising the carcase and keeping 
it suspended during the after-operation of 
dressing—and with hooks on which carcases 
can hang, when completely prepared, without 
touching the walls. Upon the pavement of 
this first stone chamber, lies an ox scarcely 
dead. If I except the blood draining from him, 
into a little stone well in a corner of the pave- 
ment, the place is as free from offence as the 
Place de la Concorde. It is infinitely purer 
and cleaner, I know, my friend the functionary, 
than the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Ha, ha! 
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Monsieur is pleasant, but, truly, there is rea- 
son, too, in what he says. 

I look into another of these slaughter- 
houses. “Pray enter,’ says a gentleman in 
bloody boots. “This is a calf I have killed 
this morning. Having a little time upon my 
hands, IT have cut and punctured this lace 
pattern in the coats of his stomach. It is 
pretty enough, J did it to divert myself.”"—* It 
is beautiful, Monsieur, the slaughterer!” He 
tells me I have the genti'ity to say so 

I look into rows of slaughter-houses. In 
many, retail dealers, who have come here for 
the purpose, are making bargains for meat. 
There is killing enough. certainly, to satiate an 
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unused eye ; and there are steaming carcases 
enough, to suggest the expediency of a fowl 
and salad for dinner; but, everywhere, there 
is an orderly, clean, well systematised routine 
of work in progress—horrible work at the 
best, if you please; but,so much the greater 
reason why it shonid be made the best of. 
I don’t know (I think I have observed, my 
name is Bull) that a Parisian of the lowest 
order is particularly delicate, or that his 
nature is remarkable for an infinitesimal in- 
fusion of ferocity ; but, I do know, my potent, 
grave, and common counselling Signors, that 
he is forced, when at this work, to submit 
himself to a thoroughly good system, and to 
make an Englishman very heartily ashamed of 
you. 

Here, within the walls of the same abattoir, 
in other roomy and commodious buildings, are 
a place for converting the fat into tallow and 
packing it for market--a place for cleansing 
and scalding calves’ heads and sheeps’ feet—a 
place for preparing tripe—stables and coach- 
houses for the butchers--innumerable con- 
veniences, aiding in the diminution of offen- 
siveness to its lowest possible point, and the 
raising of cleanliness and supervision to their 
highest. Hence, all the meat that goes out 
of the gate is sent away in clean covered carts. 
And if every trade connected with the 
slaughtering of animals were obliged by law 
to be carried on in the same place, I doubt, my 
friend, now reinstated in the cocked hat (whose 
civility these two francs imperfectly acknow- 
ledge, but appear munificently to repay) 
whether there could be better regulations than 
those which are carried out at the Abattoir of 
Montmartre. Adieu, my friend. for I am 
away to the other side of Paris, to the Abattoir 
of Gienelle! And there, 1 find exactly the 
same thing on a smaller scale, with the ad- 
dition of a magnificent Artesian well, and a 
different sort of conductor, in the person of a 
neat little woman with neat little eyes, and a 
neat little voice, who picks her neat little way 
among the bullocks in a very neat little pair of 
shoes and stockings. 


Such is the Monument of French Folly 
which a foreigneering people have erected, in 
a national hatred and antipathy for common 
counselling wisdom. That wisdom, assembled 
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in the City of London, having distinctly 
refused, after a debate three days long, 
and by a majority of nearly seven to one, 
to associate itself with any Metropolitan 
Cattle-Market unless it be held in the midst 
of the City, it follows that we shall lose the 
inestimable advantages of common counselling 
protection, and be ‘thrown, for a market, on 
our own wretched resources. In all human 
probability we shall thus come, at last, to 
erect a monument of folly very like this 
French monument. _ If that be done, the con- 
sequences are obvious. The leather trade 
will be ruined, by the introduction of Ameri- 
can timber, to be manufactured into shoes for 
the fallen English ; the Lord Mayor will be 
required, by the popular voice, to live entirely 
on frogs ; and both these changes will (how, is 
not at present quite clear, but cert iinly some- 
how or other) fall onthat unhappy landed in- 
terest which is always being killed, yet is al- 
ways found to be alive—and kicking. 


MY MAHOGANY FRIEND. 

I rancy the habit I have contracted of 
conversing with what we commonly call in- 
animate objects, or at least, of listening to 
their long stories and unlimited confidences 
(which they are much given to repose in me), 
arises, in some measure, from the solitary 
life I lead. I cannot indeed affirm, with 
truth, that I am altogether a solitary old 
fellow, seeing I am such a near neighbour to 
the Chase; neither can I pretend that I am the 
confidant of inanimate objects alone. You 
must know, by the way, that the Chase is the 
old house—the house in point of fact—of my 
neighbourhood. 

How well I remember the time, now about 
seventeen years ago, when I first arrived to 
take possession of the “ Den” as [, somewhat 
misanthropically, christened my new abode. 
I calmed myself with the reflection that, 
although Olivia (which I still think a pretty 
name) had turned out a flirt, and tried, (but 
unsuccessfully) to break my heart, there was 
“balm in Gilead.” The flutter and flurry of 
Life were over; no more long expectations, 
and slow disappointments; all “that sort of 
thing” was at an end; and, if I were occa- 
sionally dull, at least, I should be quiet. 

But, talk of single blessedness, talk of 
having “no encumbrances,” as our country- 
people say, I do not see that my old bachelor- 
ship has saved me from any of the anxieties 
to which fathers, with a whole house full of 
children, are subject! I am sure I might 
have had five sons, and a profession apiece to 
provide for them, and they need not have 
given me half the trouble or the heartache 
that that one little black-eyed gipsy at the 
Chase has occasioned me—not to mention 
Harry! Ah, I have had a pretty time of it at 
the Den, altogether! I have been a sort of 
barometer, entirely at the mercy of the changes 
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of atmosphere | at the C hese! I believe a 
slight tendency to a pulmonary complaint has 
saved my life, or my reason, before now. | 
often think I should have been worried to death 
if [had remained at home withont intermission, 
The Physician who recommended a southern 
climate, occasionally, did not know half the 
good he was doing me. 

But, I am always running on in this way. 
I forget where I was.—-No | don’t! I re. 
member. I began by alluding to inanimate 
objects. Well, I remember, distinctly enough, 
the day when, having taken possession “of 
my Den, I went, for the first time, bemoan. 
ing my sad fate as the victim of social civility, 
up y and down those tortuous paths that form 
the short cut from the Den to the Chase 
—-dwarf avenues of stunted underwood, with 
here and there a large tree, ivy-clasped; but, 
the fern itself is as high, in some parts, as small 
trees, and quite thick enough to hide in: as the 
children at the Chase soon discovered, when 
they wished to waylay me. Of one thing Iam 
quite sure ; the birds sing nowhere so sweetly, 
or so late,or so early in the day, or in the 
season, as along that path; and the wild 
flowers are so bright. and so luxuriant that the 
garden at the Chase looked dull to me after 
them; but, then, I always have loved wild 
flowers best. 

1 am wandering again. It’s my way to 
lese my way. I proceeded to the Chase, for 
the purpose of returning the visit which the 
master of the Chase had made to me; and I 
was left in the hall, while the servant. with 
those troublesome scruples regarding the exact 
truth of “not at home” which I suppose are 
peculiar to country servants, hunted his un- 
fortunate master and mistress into every 
possible nook and corner of house, pleasure- 
ground, and garden. 

I spent the interim, patiently and pleasantly 
enough, in the hall. It was a picturesque old 
hall. Not on a large scale; not a fine hall; 
but, well fitted up, with a billiard-table in the 
middle, that had more of a social than a 
gambling aspect: with plenty of cricket-bats, 
and fishing-rods, and whips, and gardening 
utensils, and some out-of-door children’s toys, 
pleas santly scattered abont. 

“ Something straightforward and 
in a hall of this kind,” thought I. “It gives 
you an insight into the character of the 
people you are going to meet.” AsI thonght 
this, my eye fell on an old Hat-stand, whom I 
immediately took to my bosom as, and have 
ever since considered and called, my Mahogany 
Friend. 

It was not a very old Hat-stand, then, I 
suppose; but, old or young, we made friends 
that minute. 

I began our acquaintance by scrutinising 
the “tree,” or,in other words, the arms of my 
mahogany friend, very ni urrowly. On the 
topmost branch, hung the master’s hat—rather 
lower in the crown than the generality of 
hats, but, quite conventional enough to pass 
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muster. Ithought it hi id rather a stern ok 
asit inclined downwards; but it was neat and 
well-brushed, and had a very respec el 
appearance altogether. On the left side, far 
lower down, hung a straw cottage bonnet 
crossed with a simple pale blue ribbon, round 
which clustered innumerable little caps, and 
hats and bonnets of different dimensions. [ 
fitted a face into that bonnet as { stood there. 
and the event did honour to my powers of 
divination. <A fair, meek Madonna face, I 
made it, with eyes all love, and a mouth all 
gentleness. Too much love, and too little 
power, in that whole countenance, to fit it for 
this work-o’-day world. 

The master and mistress, coming in to 
receive me, I found my Mahogany friend quite 
rightin these suggestions. I made a pleasant 
visit, and I thanked him with a courteous 
look as I went out. We understood each 
other. I did not frequent the Chase much in 
those days, comparatively speaking; but, 
before the year was out, there was a blank on 
the topmost branch of the tree that looked 
sad, even to me. 

“Bad news!” said my Mahogany Friend, 
“you see!” And bad, indeed, it was. The 
small close crape bonnet of the widow which 
replaced the Cottage for a time, had mounted 
a degree higher ; but it seemed now as if it 
only peeped out of a little nest of mourning 
head-gear. 

That was the winter I fell ill, and was 
ordered to a southern climate. I remained 
away several years—a sufficiently long time, 
in fact, to lay in a good stock of health, so 
that I was better able, on my return, to en- 
counter the damp air and clayey soil round 
my old Den. 

Nothing could exceed the loquacity of my 
Mahogany Friend, when I went up to the 
Chase on my return. Instead of allowing me 
to draw my own conclusions from what he 
showed me, he began to talk in the most un- 
reserved manner. 

“Look here!” says he,“ don’t you think 
the Cottage appears gayer than it ever did 
before, with dear old William’s hat hanging 
close toit? That is William’s, old William, 
or Sweet William, as we call him: see how 
manly it looks. Some people say it has 
grown very like the one I used to carry on 
my head some years ago; but, I know better 
The quality is quite different, Sir. That cap 
very near the Cottage, that’s young George’s 
George mounted that sort of cap, ‘because all 
the other Eton fellows do; an argument 
which black-eyed sister Katie does not admit. 
See that Jittle tarpaulin hat just underneath 
the Cottage; that’s T'om’s. ‘I'om, sir, is gone 
raving mad about sailoring. I see the poor 
Cottage sometimes, peeping down so anxiously 
over that little hat! But, it’s of no use, 
Mr. Mum; the boy’s mind’s made up. | 
suppose I need not tell you who owns this 
black hat and feathers, eh? Has it not just 
such a pretty, jaunty, wayward, high-spirited 
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warm- ened ary as Ki itie herself? It’s 
the hat I love to carry, best of all! Though 
I have no objection to the broad straw hat 
with its fluttering ribbons, that sits like a 
thatched roof on the golden locks of little 
Minnie. Bless you Mr. Mum,I have seen 
the people stoop down (and it’s worth their 
while too) to look at the little fairy under- 
neath! This is Harry’s hat next to Katie’s. 
Oh, you may be sure that, while the Vv can, 
that brother and sister will be side by side! 
This brown wide-awake is Harry’s too—mad- 
cap, we call him—and this green T'yrolese 
bat, with the peacock’s feathers, is Harry’s 
too; and this Glengarry bonnet—all Harry’s, 
Mr. Mum! Harry has no end of friends, and 
they all send him presents; and as he spends 
almost all his time out of doors, what can be 
a more appropriate present than a covering 
for that wild head of his,eh,sir? These two 
neatly trimmed, ladylike bonnets, with a 
coarser one in the centre,” continued my friend, 
nearly out of his mahogany breath, “ these, 
Mr. Mum, belong to our twins and their 
governess. Katie, you see, has emancipated 
herself from that yoke, and Minnie has not put 
it on yet; but dear me, how I do chatter !” 
“Not at all, my Mahogany Friend,” I 
politely replied His remark was strictly 


true, but I wished to encourage him ; because, 
like many chatterers, he seemed instinctiv ely 
to avoid the very point on which I felt some 


curiosity. 

On one side of the stand, but much nearer 
the top than any of the others, was perched a 
large, determined, grim-looking Bonnet. It 
was very plain that Katie’s Spaniard and 
Harry’s Tyrolese tossed their feathers at it, 
that Minnie’s ribbons trembled under it; that 
thetwin bonnets, though too well disciplined 
and ladylike to be demonstrative, inclined 
nearer to each other, as if they shrunk from 
t; that William’s hat seemed looking away; 
that George’s was running away, and that 
Tom’s was sailing away, from it. 

The Cottage had a peculiar expression, or 

else I am much mistaken; it had a sort of 
apwerd look in the direction of the solitary 
bonnet, and it hung closer than ever to Wii- 
liam’s hat. 

“That grim-looking bonnet is something 
new, my Mahogany Friend,” I observed with 
some hesitation; for I felt it was rather a 
breach of taste to allude to the one only sub- 
ject on which my friend had been silent. 

“Tt may be new to you, Mr. Muin,” was 
the reply, ina decidedly peevish tone, * who 
have been amusing yourself j in Italy all these 
years ; but it is not new enough to have any 
charms for me. It is a beaver bonnet, you 
Maybe that is the reason it is so heavy. 
[know that side of me often aches with 
the weight of it.” 

“WwW hy, how can that be?” I asked. deter- 
mined to sift the matter, now that I had once 
begun, “ almost all your weight is on the other 
side.” 


see. 
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“So you think,” grumble dt my friend. . if 
you were but to know the relief it is to me, 
when the Beaver is taken down for its daily 
‘Constitutional,’ you would think diffe rently. 
Why, if I did not miss it bodily, I should 
know it was gone by the way the children 
come bounding and springing into the hall, 
and darting up to me ; or by seeing old Nelson 
scamper across into the drawing-room with 
his muddy paws.” 

“ But, to whom doe ‘s it belong ?” I insisted. 

“Why, I tell you,” answered the old Stand, 
grufily, “it belongs to ‘Aunt.’ ” (I positively 
affirm that he had never told me anything of 
the kind; but let that pass.) 

“ What do you think Harry did one day ?” 
pursued my friend. “He stuck it up at the 
top of all (where, between ourselves, I have 
no doubt it will establish itself some day) and 
then he called Katie and Minnie to come and 
bow down before Gesler’s hat. Minnie looked 
terrified, and kept watching ‘ Aunt’s’ door— 
it opens on the staircase, that she may come 
out at odd times and glare at us, to see what 
we are all about. Katie tossed her black 
locks, and said she did not care who came out, 
for she supposed Harry might put the things 
where he pleased in his own mother’s hall. 
‘There they stood, such a pretty group of 
rebels on asmall scale looking up at me! 
And do you know what those good-for-nothing 
little conspirators planned the next day? Harry 
had a scarlet fez among his hoards, and they 
pinched it into a Cap of Liberty, and perched 
it up here immediately over the Beaver. But 
William chanced to come down first to break- 
fast that morning, and he looked grave and 
took it off, and said, ‘that wasn’t the way to 
go to work.’ Harry and Katie, who had been 
dodging about, watching for some one else, 
looked rather disconcerted, but by no means 
cross, for they always listen to William ; and 
dear old William is sure to be right. 

For some time after this, I detected no 
great change in the expression of my Ma- 
hogany Friend, and he volunteered no new 
confidences. Sometimes best hats went away ; 
but, then, the home hats that still lingered 
gave a promise of return. The grim Beaver 
went on towering ; the Cottage went on 
nestling; the two sets of feathers went on 
waving ‘about, all much as_ usual, until 
William’ s hat went away, and staid away 
longer than usual. W hen it returned, it had 
rather a different look about it; and, not long 

after its return, came a strange straw hat, 
a Swiss hat, such as ladies (not peasants) wear 
in their excursions through Switzerland. It 
was a good hat, I dare say ; indeed I know it 
was, because William said it was ; but, to me, 
it looked strange at the Chase, and I am an 
old man and do not like what is strange. It 
always hung next to William’s—very close 
indeed—and the two hats always went ont 
and came in at the same time. At last, the 
Swiss hat flapped away, and what was worse 
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since “that. dey ‘Gene corner of the old Hat- 
stand has had rather a desolate look, and the 
Se Cottage has never been the same ; no, nor 
the C hase; no, nor the country round about, 
George’s Eton cap, indeed, hung manfully by 

the Cottage in the holidays, but holidays ‘ 
not last all the year : and Tom’s little tar. 
paulin was soon on blue water, as my Maho- 
gany Friend (grown taciturn) informed me 
in expressive pantomime, by holding out his 
bare arm. 

I went away too, much about the same 
time—not that I was much loss, though Katie 
did cry when I told her I was going. A 
threatening of my old complaint drove me 
across the Alps; no unpleasant drive either ! 

On my return, I found great changes in my 
Mahogany Friend. The Beaver hadestablished 





itself much higher, immediately over the 
Cottage. My old friend informed me that 
during my absence, Katie’s and Harry’s 


hat would sometimes approach it, or little 
Minnie’s straw creep coaxingly up to it; 
but, that the moment the Beaver took this 
stride, all the smaller tribe flew off at a 
tangent, and there the Beaver remained in 
triumph, towering over its poor meek neigh- 
bour, the C ‘ottage, whose blue ribbon was all 
faded and discoloured. ‘The other side of the 
Stand was changed too, and I felt rather per- 
plexed and uneasy at the species of confusion 
I saw there. The neutralising influence of 
the twins, and their inseparable companion, 
was removed to some sehool in France, I 
believe. As to Harry, he must have been a 
real Hydra, ifhe could wear all those hats and 
caps. Besides my old friends, there was an 
Oxford boating hat, and a velvet hunting 
cap, and a steeple-chase jockey cap, and a 
German travelling cap, and goodness anes 
how many more. ~ Round about, like satellites, 
hung all manner of bad imitations, in the 
shape of visiting hats and caps, with all the 
reckless look and none of the genuine air of 
Harry’s head-gear. In the midst of these I 
searched anxiously for the girls’, my girls’ 
hats; Minnie’s, I saw, had betaken itself 
into a little shy corner, and remained aloof 
with a sort of scared look. But Katie’s, of 
course, that was there, in the very midst of the 
throng, not quite so close to Harry’s as usual, 
because it hung on the same branch with a 
dark blue foraging cap. 

Now, when this cap caught my eye, I un- 
derstood a good deal, because | am in the 
habit of understanding what I see; but, cer- 
tainly, I never anticipated all the trouble 
that foraging cap was destined to give me. 
The lectures I should have to throw away, 
the confessions I should be doomed to listen 
to, the tears and prayers I should have to 
withstand—or to fancy I withstood ; the early 
and late walks with Kate it would cost me, 
when it would have been much more com- 
fortable and respectable, at my time of life, 
to have been, either in bed, or sitting over the 





for all of us, William’s soon followed it, and 





fire inmy own chimney corner. 
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I confessed before, that I have no affection 
for what is strange ; but, somehow, by degrees 
the cap in question grew more familiar to me 
than I thought likely at first. It began to have 
a good, honest, dashing, soldier-like expres- 
sion about it; still I did not think it worth 
the coil my silly Katie made. Perhaps if the 
poor Cottage had had more influence than 
could be expected from a sick room, or if the 
Beaver had not made itself more than usually 
grim on the occasion, or if Harry’s conduct 
had been a little more uniform towards the 
foraging cap (I mean no pun, for I hope I 
am incapable of such a thing), and had not 
shown quite such a lofty irritation when it took 
to hanging about Katie’s black feathers, with 
which nothing in Harry’s sight could com- 
pare; above all, perhaps, if dear old William, 
with his clear sight, his gentle heart, and per- 
suasive firmness, had been at hand, Katie 
might have been inclined to listen to reason. 
However, as it was, the oftener the foraging 
cap was ordered off the branch, the nearer 
Katie’s black plume waved menacingly by it, 
looking as ferocious, on a small scale, as the 
famous plume of feathers on the helmet that 
came plump into the famous Castle of Otranto. 
There did come a day, however, when I missed 
the cap, and in its stead hung a beautiful little 
riding whip, with a motto in gold letters 
round the handle—old English letters. I be- 
lieve I rose greatly in the estimation of my old 
friend, for reading the motto off so easily ; he 
knew it by heart, he said, and so did Katie; 
she always repeated it aloud to him, when 
she took it down every day, and sometimes 
twice a day. 


“‘ No force can move 
Affixed Love.” 


As to Beaver, she had puzzled over it for 
ever, and could not make it out. The whip 
was seldom out of Katie’s hand; but, pretty 
as it was, the wilful child actually preferred 
the cap. There was a great deal of wet 
weather about that time, which I suppose 
caused my favourite’s feathers to droop like 
weeping willows, so that I could scarcely 
bear to see them. But I was obliged to bear 
it often enough, I can tell you; they would 
come nodding into my very study, in the 
middle of a quiet morning; they would come 
to luncheon, and to walk, without the slightest 
encouragement on my part; and actually one 
wild autumn night, when the curtains were 
drawn, and the fire made up, and I was sitting 
in false security with my glass of negus, and a 
new periodical ; what should come dripping in, 
but that everlasting plume! Much ado | 
had to get rid of it at all, or to induce it to 
hang itself up on its own legitimate Hat- 
stand, that night; for, it had half a mind to 
spread its wild feathers and fly. Ah, Katie, 
Katie, the dark rainy walk, too, we had of it! 
You so provokingly holding out your ungloved 
hand to see if it rained, in answer to my. lamen- 
tations, and both of us wet to the skin! I 
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spoke out to you, Katie; but what was the 
use ? The only answers you gave me were “ But 
I don’t care for what they say, dear Growler,” 
(that was my name at the Chase, and Katie 
was my godmother), “and I can’t help it 
if people will be ill-natured, and I am much 
too unhappy to care about that sort of 
thing; and I love him.” But the darling 
did care too. She did care very much 
when words passed between her and Harry 
for the first time in their lives. She did 
care when the Beaver went into the sick 
room to make grim mischief; and she did 
care when Growler, the present writer, looked 
really grave at last, and showed he plainly 
did not approve ! 

Just about this time, there arrived, and 
hooked itself on toan arm of my Mahogany 
Friend, at first so low that it used to get dusty, 
and then, by degrees, creeping nearer to the 
Beaver than any living hat (so to speak) had 
ever dared approach before, a species of 
sleek, damp, broad-brimmed nondescript. It 
had a sort of shy, squinting way of looking 
downwards, and yet, at the same time, in- 
clining upwards in the direction of the 
Beaver. At last, oh joyful day, in our calendar 
at the Chase! it walked off with the Beaver, 
and never came back ! 

I shall never forget the long breath my 
Mahogany Friend drew, on that delicious 
occasion. “I feelas young and as buoyant, 
Mr. Mum,” said he, “as on the day I was 
first put up. One wink, sir, from the old 
stick and fishing-rod, standing yonder, would 
send me whirling round the hall in a polka. 
What do you think the housekeeper said to 
Katie, in my hearing ?—‘ Well, to be sure, 
Miss, here’s a pretty business, for to think 
as your aunt should have been and gone and 
got married to Sly-boots, and we who put up 
with her so long, for her money, to be cheated 
after all!’ ‘I would never have put up with 
her, said Katie, with a cheek like those 
mountain-ash berries over the old fire-place. 
‘[ don’t want her money. I hate the very 
sound of money. J never knew a person who 
was worth caring for, that had any money!’ 
And up she bounces to my side, Mr. Mum, 
and tears off her hat, with very little respect 
for my feelings, I can tell you.” 

Little traitress, thought I to myself, when 
the Stand had done talking, I have half a 
mind to rush home and write a codicil! But, 
on the whole,I didn’t. And not long after 
Beaver’s departure (Katie always would say 
Aunt’s elopement) what should hang itself in 
that very place, for weeks together, but 
Growler’s identical hat—mine—Mr. Mum’s ! 
I can see Katie now, on tip-toe, with her arm 
embracing my Mahogany Friend, spinning 
and twisting my hat round and round, till J 
verily thought the brim and crown would 
part company. But, even if they had, it 
would have been good repayment to hear the 
child’s merry laugh again, which had been 
hushed so long; and, after all, she gave me 
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a new hat herself, the day I went to church 
with her to give her away; for she said she 
was determined that her dear old growling | s 
father should look respectable. The truth is, 
after I had been domiciled at the Chase, 
by the express wish of the poor Cottage up- 
stairs, the foraging cap came back, and 
Harry’s hat (which had been away too long) 
came back also, and Katie’s feathers moved 
and shook, and drooped and fluttered, and 
tossed and trembled; and—well! and I sup- 
pose it was all right! I only know I brought 
it about; it was a real feast, as the Italians 
say, that wedding with a pretty, pretty, bride ; 
but I hate weddings, and will never go to 
another—no, not even to Minnie’s. The fo- 
raging cap, you may suppose, did not go to 
chureh, but a bran new hat did (I hate bran 
new hats—mine was bran new too—they shine 
so) and the cap drove off afterwards, with as 


many bright hopes in it as ever filled a cap of 


any description, 
before or since. 

I went home again, to the Den, that very 
day. Home, did I say? Well; Katie 

allowed me to live there, and did not ask 
ah rent, and I don’t know who would be 
more likely to watch over the little wife’s 
interests than her agent, Growler, while she 
was marching over the country from quarter 
to quarter. 

A year and a half has passed since then, 
and times have changed with my Mahogany 
Friend, who was obstinately silent, and looked 
very blank, through all that term. William’s 
hat has come back—not the old hat, but one 
of foreign manufacture—and Mrs. William’s 
hat, (made for more sun than she will get here), 
has come along with it, and three or four 
little, outlandish, f far-away, over-the-sea_ sort 
of head-dresses, for whicli I, who have never 
crossed the Line, or been further south than 
Palermo, can find no name, cluster around 
them ; and, better than all, for all would be 
incomplete without them, my Katie’s black 
plume and the foraging cap have come back, 
and hang up with the rest—as the country- 

people say, * quite natural.” What the puffy 
little cream-coloured hood (much too small T 
should have thought for anything living), that 
hangs there too, may mean, or what tiny 
animal may be in the habit of wearing it, I 
don’t know—but, I have no doubt Katie 
knows—and indeed she says I’m its godfather. 
The faded Cottage is bleached, and has a new 
ribbon. and eemes out quite fresh; and there’s 
a dreadfully suspicious young hat near Minnie’s 
bonnet. In a word, my Mahogany Friend is 
perfectly radiant, and stood, but yesterday, 
with all his five-and-twenty arms a-kimbo, and 
all his hats cocked, looking at me with the 
jolliest aspect I ever observed in him. 

“Yon consider,” I began, addressing him 
famili irly, and presuming on our friends ship— 

‘To make short work with you, Mr. Mum,” 
he replied, “I consider my history finished, | ‘ 
and I never mean to say any more.” 


old, middle-aged, or new; 


journey to London; 


My opinion is, that he never will, and that 
he ought to blush French polish for having 
said so much, about so little. 


A SUBURBAN CONNEMARA. 


I was born and bred in Manchester. My 
earliest impression—which has hardly left 
me yet—that all rich men are mill-owners, 
and all poor men and women merely spin- 
ners. I am proud of being a Manchester 
man; for there is not a town more orderly 
or better lighted and paved, or (till lately) 
better swept in England. Till I was four- 
and-twenty I had never been out of my 
native town. Early and late 1 toiled in 
my father’s counting-house, without ever 
thinking of stirring out of it, or taking 
a holiday; for my father used to say, that 
God gave man one day out of every seven 
for rest, and He knew what was enough for 
him. I used to hear of London at that time, 
and to fancy that Watling Street was a kind 
of High Street to the Metropolis ; for all our 
correspondents dated from Watling Street. 
When the railway opened, there came a great 
change in this respect. I made my first 
and finding that [ 
knocked off a good deal of business by the 
transaction, I began to run up to town nearly 
every week, which I have continued to do 
ever since. 

Thus, though I am a Manchester man, I 
know the City as well as any Londoner. I 
know every court and alley of it, and can 
make short cuts, and find the nearest way 
from any one part of that great labyrinth to 
another. I confess I am not so well acquainted 
with the suburbs, I had always a favourable 
impression of the northern side of London, 
from the pretty villas and cottages which I 
had remarked on each side of the line, on 
coming up by the North-Western Railway. 
Therefore, having lately found it advisable to 
transfer my business altogether to Watling 
Street, City, I resolved to seek in that quarter 
for a residence for myself and family. Another 
reason induced me to select that spot. My 
goods are going up continually by the North 
Western Railway; and having some commis- 
sions in the West Riding, who send up parcels 
by the Great Northern line, I wished to be 
somewhere between Battle Bridge and Euston 
Square: in order, occasionally, to give an eye 
to my consignments at both stations. With 
this purpose I procured a new map, on a 
large scale, in order to see all the Victoria 
Crescents and Albert Terraces thereabouts. 

I drew out my pocket-compasses, measured 
the line, reduced it one half; and, on finding 
the unknown locality. brought one point of 
the dividers plumb upon a spot which fF at 
once read off from the map as “ Agar Town.” 


| Looking more minutely, I observed that the 


particular point of the district indicated, was 
‘Salisbury Crescent.” [ could not repress 


|an exclamation of satisfaction, as Oxford and 
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Cambridge Crescents also met my eye. With- 
out further delay, I struck a half-mile circle ; 
and as I observed therein several streets and 
terraces bearing the names, Canterbury, 
Winchester, Durham, Salisbury, &c., I con- 
cluded that this was (as it eventually turned 
out to be) Church property ; and as a lover 
of order and decency, 1 congratulated myself 
on the felicitous idea that had suggested to 
me that neighbourhood; for I felt this cir- 
cumstance to be a guarantee of an orderly 
and well-regulated estate. 

From these high-sounding names, however, 
I had some misgivings that the houses in 
that neighbourhood might be of too expensive 
a class fora man of moderate means. Still, 
I resolved to proceed there, and reconnoitre, 
in the hope of finding a decent little place, at 
a moderate figure. So, with my map in my 
hand, I rode down to King’s Cross, and pro- 
ceeding along the old Pancras Road, entered 
the King’s Road, which is the boundary of 
the property 1 was seeking. I had not gone 
far beyond a large building, which I found 
was the St. Pancras Workhouse, when I 
observed a woman and a number of ragged 
children drawing a truck. The truck con- 
tained a table, two or three old chairs, and 
some kitchen utensils, with a large bundle of 
bed-clothes tied up in a patch-work quilt. 
The entire strength of the company was 
exerted to draw the truck up the steep path- 
way of a turning on the right-hand side of 
the road, in which they succeeded at length; 
and the woman, struggling, with her hair 
about her face, and her bonnet hanging round 
her neck, the truck moved on, aided by the 
vigorous pushing of her young family behind. 
The pathway was some feet above the road, 
which was a complete bog of mud and filth, 
with deep cart-ruts; the truck, oscillating 
and bounding over the inequalities of the 
narrow pathway, threatened every moment 
to overturn with the woman, her family, and 
all her worldly goods. 

There was something so painfully pic- 
turesque in the little group, and so exciting 
in the constant apprehension of an accident, 
that I could not help following. For a time, 
however, a special Providence seemed to 
watch over the party. I began to give up all 
fear of a mishap; when, suddenly, the inner 
wheel encountered a small hillock of dust and 
vegetable refuse at the door of a cottage, and 
finally shot its contents into the deep slough 
of the roadway. ‘The woman turned back ; 
and having well thumped the heads of her 
family, seated herself upon the heap of ashes 
which had been the cause of her misfortune, to 
vent the rest of her rage in abuse of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 

A dustman happening to pass at the time, 
helped the children to restore the chattels to 
the righted truck. 

“ How fur have you to go?” he asked. 

“Oh! not fur,” said she, “only to one of 
them cottages yonder. It’s very aggravatin’, 


arter draggin’ them goods all the way from 
Smithses Rents, and all along that there nasty 
road, all right; just to upset when one’s got 
here! This ain’t no woman’s work, this ain’t; 
only my husband’s got a job this mornin’; 
and we was obliged to move out afore twelve ; 
which is the law, they says.” 

* What is the name of this place?” I asked. 

“This here, sir?” replied the woman; 
“why, Hagar Town.” 

“Agar Town?” I exclaimed with asto- 
nishment, remembering how clean and pro- 
mising it had appeared upon the map. “ Do 
you mean to say that I am really in Agar 
Town?” 

The dustman, who by this time had finished 
his job, and who sat upon the pathway 
smoking a short black pipe, with his legs 
dangling over the road, like a patient angler 
by a very turbid stream, ventured to join the 
conversation, by answering my question. 

* You ’re as nigh,” said he, “to the middle o’ 
Hagar Town as you vell can be.” 

“And where,” said I, “is 
Crescent ?” 

“ There ’s Salisbury Crescent !” 

I looked up, and saw several wretched 
hovels, ranged ina slight curve, that formed 
some excuse for the name. The doors were 
blocked up with mud, heaps of ashes, oyster- 
shells, and decayed vegetables. 

“Tt’s a rum place, ain’t it?” remarked the 
dustman. “I am forced to come through 
it twice every day, for my work lays that 
way; but I wouldn't, if I could help it. It 
don’t much matter in my business, a little 
dirt, but Hagar Town is worse nor I can 
abear.” 

* Are there no sewers ?” 

“ Sooers? Why, the stench of a rainy 
morning is enough fur to knock down a 
bullock. It’s all very well for them as is 
lucky enough to have a ditch afore their 
doors; but, in gen’ral, everybody chucks 
everythink out in front and there it stays. 
There used to be an inspector of noosances, 
when the choleray was about; but, as 
soon as the choleray went away, people 
said they didn’t want no more of that suit 
till such times as the choleray should break 
out agen.” 

“Ts the whole of Agar Town in such a 
deplorable state as this ?” I asked. 

“ All on it! Some places wuss, You can’t 
think what rookeries there is in some parts. 
As to the roads, they ain’t never been done 
nothink to. They ain’t roads. I recollect when 
this place was all gardeners’ ground ; it was a 
nice pooty place enough then. That ain’t above 
ten or twelve year ago. When people began 
to build on it, they run up a couple 0” rows 0’ 
l.ouses oppersite one another, and then the 
road was left fur to make itself. Then the 
rain come down, and people chucked their 
rubbidge out; and the ground bein’ nat’rally 
soft, the carts from the brick-fields worked 
it all up into paste.” 
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*“ How 
asked. 

“Do you 
a yonder ?” 

I looked down in the distance, and beheld 
a lofty chain of dark mountains. 

“ Well,” said the Dustman, “that ’s where 
Hagar Town ends—close upon Battle Bridge. 
Them heaps is made o’ breeze; breeze is the 
siftins of the dust what has been put there 
by the conteractor’s men, arter takin’ away 
all the wallyables as has been found.” 

At this point, the woman, who had been 
combing her hair, arose, and the truck re- 
sumed its perilous journey. The dustman 
waited, and saw it arrive at its destination, in 
safety ; whereupon the dustman having smoked 
his pipe, departed. As I had, by this time, 
given up all intention of seeking a ‘residence in 
that neighbourhood, I continued my researches, 
like Dr. Syntax, simply in search of the 
picturesque. 

Crossing another bridge—for the canal takes 
a winding course through the midst of this 
Eden—I stood beside the Good Samaritan 
public-house, to observe the houses which the 
dustman had pointed out, with the water “a 
flowin’ in at the back doors.” Along the 
canal side, the huts of the settlers, of many 
shapes and sizes, were closely ranged. Every 
tenant, having, as I was informed, his own 
lease of the ground, appeared to have dis- 
dained to imitate his neighbour, and to have 
constructed his abode according to his own 
ideas of beauty or convenience. ‘There were 
the dag-kennel, the cow-shed, the shanty, and 
the elongated watch-box, styles of architec- 
ture. ‘To another, the ingenious residence of 


far does Agar Town extend Pk 


see them cinder heaps out 


Robinson Crusoe seemed to have given his | 


idea. Through an opening was to be seen 
another layer of dwellings at the back; one, 


looking like a dismantled windmill; and 


agother, perched upon a wall, like a gnard’s | 


look-out on the top of a railway carriage. The 
love of variety was, every where, carried to the 
utmost pite h of extravagance. Every garden 
had its nnisance—so far the inhabitants were 
agreed—but, every nuisance was of a distinct 
and peculiar character. In the one, was a 
ding-heap; in the next, a cinder-heap; in a 
third, which belonged ta the cottage of a 
costermonger, were a pile of whelk and peri- 
winkle shells. rotten cabbages, and a 
donkey ; and the garden of another, exhibiting 
a boar with the words “ Ladies’ 
Schoo!,” had become a pond of thick green 
water, » which was carefully dammed up, and 
prevente ‘d from flowing over upon the canal 
towing-path, by a bric k parapet. 

I remember to have seen, in a book written 
some time since, a chapter devoted to the 
beau idéal of an Enclish villa andestate. The 
village church was, at that period, considered 
of some importance, and an approach thereto 
by a good road was treated as an element in 
securing the comfort and well-being of 
villagers. 


some 
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spire,” and thought of the bogs, sloughs, and 
quagmires that must, necessarily, be struggled 
through by a pious parishioner; and I won- 
dered whether it was possible for any amount 
of courage and patience to prevail over the 
difficulties. The English Captain who at- 
tended church at San Francisco, in fisher- 
man’s mud-jacks, with trowsers close reefed up 
each leg, felt all his misgivings at his grotesque 
appearance vanish w hen he saw other men 
dressed like himself, and observed that the 
prevailing costume for ladies was Welling- 
ton boots; but I should like to know what 
sympathy an inhabitant of Agar Town would 
get, if, on a Sunday morning, he presented 
himself before the parish beadle thus attired! 
The Rector of St. Pancras has endeavoured 
to meet his parishioners in this district, half- 
way; for, finding the difficulty of moving 
Agar Town to church, he moved the church 
to Agar Town; and a neat little structure, or 
temporary church, is now conveniently planted 
in the dirtiest part of the district. 

The inhabitants themselves exhibit a genu- 
ine Irish apathy. Here and there, a barrow 
or two of oyster shells, broken _ bricks, 
and other dry materials, have been thrown 
into the mud. In Cambridge Row, I ob- 
served that some effort had been made to 
get a crossing; but a sign-board indicated 
that it was to facilitate the : approach to “The 
back door of the Good Samaritan.’ 

Continuing my way until I came within the 
shadow of the great cinder-heaps of Mr. Darke, 
the contractor, I turned off at Cambridge 
Cresce:.t, to make the hazardous attempt of 
discovering a passage back into the Pancras 
Road. At the corner of Cambridge Crescent 
are the Talbot Arms Tea Gardens, boasting 
a dry skittle-ground, which, if it be not an 
empty boast, must be an Agar Town island. 
The settlers of Cambridge Crescent are almost 
all shopkeepers—the poorest exhibiting in 
their rag-patched windows a few apples and 
red-herrings, with the rhyming announcement 
* 'Table-beer, Sold here.” I suspect a system of 
barter prevails—the articles sold there com- 
prehending, no doubt, the whole of the simple 
wants of the inhabitants; a system, perhaps, 
suggested by the difficulty of communication 
with the civilised world. 

A stranger in these parts immediately 
attracts the attention of the neighbourhood; 
and if he be not recognised for an Agarite, is 
at once set down for a“ special commissioner,” 
about to report to some newspaper upon the 
condition of the inhabitants. I met no one 
having the air of a stranger, except an unlucky 
gentleman, attempting to make a short cut to 
the London and York Railway station; and 
a postman, vainly inquiring for Aurora Cot- 
tage There were Bath, and Gloucester, Ros- 
common, Tralee, and Shamrock Cottages ; but 
Aurora Cottage, being probably in some ad- 
was entirely unknown to the 


mud-bound inhabitants. The economy of 


I looked for the “ heaven-directing | space which 1 had observed from the bridge, 
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was also apparent here. Every corner of a 
garden contained its hut, well stocked with 
dirty children. ‘The house of one family was 
a large yellow van upon wheels, thus raised 
above high mud-mark. This was the neatest 
dwelling I had observed. It had two red 
painted street-doors, with bright brass 
knockers, out of a tall man’s reach, and evi- 
dently never intended for knocking—the 
entrance being by steps at the head of the 
van; indeed, I suspect that these doors were 
what the stage managers call “ impracticable.” 
The interior appeared to be well furnished, 
and divided into bed-room and sitting-room. 
Altogether, it had a comfortable look, with its 
chimney-pipe smoking on the top; and if I 
were doomed to live in Agar Town, I should 
certainly like lodgings in the yellow van. 

As I proceeded, my way became more 
perilous. The footpath, gradually narrowing, 
merged at length in the bog of the road. 
I hesitated ; but, to turn back was almost as 
dangerous as to go on. 1 thought, too, of the 
ind of my wandering * through the 
abyrinth of rows and crescents until I should 
be benighted ; and the idea of a night in Agar 
Town, “without a single lamp to. guide my 
footsteps, emboldened me to proceed. Plunging 
at once into the mud, and hopping in the man- 
ner of a kangaroo—so as not to allow myself 
time to sink and disappear altogether—I found 
myself, at length, once more in the King’s 
Road. 

It is not my wish to inquire into the affairs 
of the ground landlords, or to attempt to 
guess at their reasons for allowing such a 
miserable state of things to exist upon their 
property. 1 have understood that the fee of 
the estate is in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and that the present owners hold it 
only for a term of three lives; with a power 
of leasing tor periods not longer than twenty- 
one years each. If this be the case, perhaps 
no respectable tenant could be induced to 
take the land for so short a term upon a 
building lease. Yet, when it is considered 
how much it would have been for the benefit 
of all parties that decent and comfortable 
dwellings should have occupied the ground, 
instead of the wretched huts to be found 
there, it is much to be regretted that some 
arrangement was not entered into for that 
purpose. The place, in its present state, is a 
disgrace to the metropolis. It has sprung up 
in about ten years. Old haunts of dirt and 
misery, suffered to exist in times when the 
public paid no attention to such matters, are 
difficult to deal with; but this is a new evil, 
which only began to come into existence about 
the time when Mr. Chadwick’s Report first 
brought before the public a picture of the 
filthy homes and habits of the labouring classes, 
and of the frightful amount of crime and 
misery resulting therefrom. 

In Agar Town we have, within a short walk 
of the City—not a gas-light panorama of Irish 
misery, “almost as good as being there,” but 
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a perfect reproduction of one of the worst 
townsin Ireland. The land is well situated— 
being high for the most part—and therefore 
capable ‘of good drainage; and, although too 
great a proximity to the cinder- -heaps “might 
make it an objectionable site for a superior 
class of dwellings, no spot could be better 
adapted for the erection of small tenements 
for labouring men and mechanics. It is 
close to the terminus of one of the great 
trunk railways, where a large number of 
men—officers of the company and Jabourers— 
are employed. There are, also, many large 
manufactories in the neighbourhood. The 
men employed in these places must reside 
near their work, and ate consequently com- 
pelled to take any accommodation, however 
miserable, which the neighbourhood may 
afford, and at whatever cost. A respectable 
mechanic told me that he paid for his hut a 
rent of six shillings per week. This contained 
two rooms only—upon the ground, for there 
was no upper story. It appeared to have 
hardly any foundation, the boards of the floor 
being laid upon the earth, without a brick 
between to prevent the dampness oozing 
through; a manner of building which has 
been repeatedly pointed out, by the Sanitary 
Commissioners, as productive of disease. The 
place was altogether of the rudest and most 
comfortless description, and could not, I was 
assured, have cost more in the erection—built 
as it was of old fragments of brick and plaster 
—than forty pounds, 

It was not by choice, but by necessity, that 
this man lived in sucha place. In -various 
parts, a certain air of cleanliness ina dwelling, 
here and there, contrasting with the filthy 
state of the street, gave evidence of other 
inhabitants who had not been led by a mere 
taste for filth and wretchedness to take up 
their abode in Agar Town. These poor people 
cannot help themselves; toiling early and 
late, the struggle to provide for the ever- 
renewing wants of the day, exacts all their 
time and energies. Who will “ys them ? 


A WORLD AT PEACE. 


Suarine the shadows of dim times to come, 
The thoughtful mind forecasts a scene of glory ; 

Blessings for all, no longer heap’d on some, 
Brighten the chapters of man’s future story. 


The fiercer passions of the human breast 
Melt into love, and swell the tide of kindness ; 
Mercy descends, a warmly welcomed guest, 
To those who once had spurn’d her in their 
blindness. 


War is the fashion of a former age, 

Of which the scholar reads with solemn wonder; 
And mutely pities, as he turns the page, 

The madness that kept man and man asunder. 


The weak dwell safely ; right prevails o’er might ; 
Law binds its subjects with a moral fetter: 
All for some end of general good unite, 
And strive to make the world they live in, 
better. 
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Is this the phantom of a poet’s dream, 

That mocks him with a fleeting thrill of pleasure? 
Or does the future with such glories teem, 

And even now give earnest of its treasure? 


Heaven only knows!—Meanwhile let’s do our best 
To leave this heir-loom when in dust we moulder ; 
Man may enjoy unbroken peace and rest, 
Ere this fair globe has grown a century older. 


DREAMS. 


Wuen we picture to ourselves a person 
lying in a state of profound sleep—the body 
slightly curved upon itself; the limbs re- 
laxed ; the head reclining on its pillow ; and 
eyelids closed ;—it is wonderful to think what 
strange and startling imagery may be passing 
through the brain of that apparently uncon- 
scious being. The events of his whole life 
may hurry past him in dim obscurity; he 
may be revisited by the dead; he may be 
transported into regions he never before 
beheld; and his ideas, visibly assuming 
phantasmal shapes, may hover round him 
like shadows reflected from another and more 
spiritual state of existence. 

Let us draw the curtains gently aside, and 
study the physiognomy of sleep. 

The countenance may, occasionally, be ob- 
served lighted up, as it were, from within by 
a passing dream—its expression is frequently 
one of peculiar mildness and benignity ; the 


breathing may be slow, but it is calm and 
uniform; the pulse not so rapid as in the 
waking state, but soft and regular; the com- 
posure of the whole body may continue trance- 


like and perfect. There is, indeed, no sign of 
innocence more touching than the smile of 
a sleeping infant. But, suddenly, this state 
of tranquillity may be disturbed ; the dreamer 
changes his position and becomes restless ; he 
moans grievously—perhaps sobs—and tears 
may be observed glimmering underneath his 
eyelids; his whole body now seems to be 
shaken by some inward convulsion; but, 
presently, the strife abates; the storm-cloud 
gradually passes; he stretches his limbs, 
opens his eyes, and, as he awakes, daylight, in 
an instant, dispels the vision, perhaps leaving 
not behind the faintest trace or recollection of 
a single incident which occurred in this mys- 
terious state. 

But what are dreams ? Whence come they ? 
What do they portend? Not man only, but 
all animals, it is presumed, dream, more or 
less, when they are asleep. Horses neigh, 
and sometimes kick violently ; cows, when 
suckling their young calves, often utter 
pitieous lowings; dogs bark in suppressed 
tones, and, from the motions of their paws, 
appear to fancy themselves in the field of the 
chase; even frogs, particularly during sum- 
mer, croak loudly and discordantly until mid- 
night, and then retire, and become silent. 
Birds also dream; and will sometimes, when 
frightened, fall from their roosting perch, or 
flutter about their cage, in evident alarm. 
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A bullfinch, says Bechstein, belonging to a 
lady, was subject to very frightful dreams, 
which made it drop off its perch; but no 
sooner did it hear the voice’of its affectionate 
mistress than it became immediately tranquil 
and reascended its perch to sleep again. It 
is pretty certain that parrots dream. It is, 
indeed, a curious circumstance that the best 
way of teaching this bird to talk is to cover 
the cage over so as to darken it, and while he 
is going to sleep pronounce, audibly and 
slowly, the word he is to learn; if the winged 
pupil be a clever one, he will, upon the repeti- 
tion of the lesson, in a morning or two, begin 
to repeat it. 

Upon the same principle, school-boys 
commit their tasks to memory by reading 
them over the last thing before they go to 
bed. It is to be remembered that during 
sleep the mind may not be wholly under 
eclipse; for, although some of its faculties— 
such as perception, comparison, judgment, 
and especially the will, may be suspended— 
others (for example, Memory and Imagina- 
tion) are often more active than in the waking 
state. But some persons, it is said, never 
dream. We are assured by Locke that he 
knew a gentleman who had an excellent 
memory, yet could not recollect ever having 
dreamed until his twenty-sixth year. Dr. 
Reid, for many years before his death, had no 
recollection of having ever dreamed. Dr. Elliot- 
son also relates, apparently upon good autho- 
rity, the case of a man who never dreamed 
until after he had a fever, in his fortieth year; 
and we ourselves know several persons who 
are not conscious of ever dreaming. Never- 
theless, many contend that in all such cases 
dreams really occur, but that they escape 
the recollection; for they contend that it is 
impossible that the mind cannot, being an in- 
dependent principle, ever be in a state of abso- 
lute rest. This is arguing within a very narrow 
circle. We must not forget that the intimate 
alliance of the mind with the body, subjects 
it to its general laws; the “ heat-oppressed 
brain” requires rest to renew its energies, and 
the mind, of which it is the organ, in the 
meantime, may, as in profound sleep, remain 
perfectly quiescent. The lids of the outward 
senses are closed; a veil is drawn over the 
immaterial principie of our nature ; and mind 
and body alike, for a period, lie in a state of 
utter unconsciousness. 

Here, however, it may fairly be asked, how 
happens it that the same persons will at one 
time remember, and, at another, forget his 
dreams? This circumstance may, we con- 
ceive, thus be explained :— 

Those dreams which occur in very deep 
sleep, and in the early part of the night, are 
not so likely to be remembered as _ those 
which happen towards morning, when the 
sleep is less profound; hence the popular 
notion that our morning dreams—which are 
always best remembered—are likely to prove 
true. Then, again, the imagery of some 
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dreams is more striking, and actually makes a 
deeper impression than the incidents of other 
dreams. We are told by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, that, on one occasion, a dream was so 
strongly impressed upon his eye, that even 
after he had risen and walked out, he could 
not be persuaded of its unreal nature, until 
his friends convinced him of its impossibility 
The effect of some dreams upon children is 
very remarkable; they are, it is believed, 
more liable to dreams of terror than grown 
persons, which may be accounted for by their 
being more subject to a variety of internal 
complaints, such as teething, convulsions, de- 
rangement of the bowels, &c.; added to 
which, their reasoning faculties are not as 
yet sufficiently developed to correct such 
erroneous impressions. Hence, sometimes, 
children appear, when they awake, bewildered 
and distressed, and remain for a considerable 
period in a state of agitation almost resem- 
bling delirium. The incidents which are con- 
ceived in dreams are indeed not unfrequently 
confounded by adults with real events ; hence, 
we often hear people, in alluding to some 
doubtful circumstance, exclaim, “ Well! if it 
be not true, I certainly must have dreamed 
it.” We confess we have ourselves been 


puzzled in this way; the spell may be broken; 
but the impression made by the delusion still 
clings to us; its shadow is still thrown across 
our path. 


The question therefore recurs, what are 
Dreams? Whence do they arise? We 
believe that the ideas and emotions which 
take place in the dreaming state may be 
ascribed to a twofold origin. ‘They may arise 
from certain bodily sensations, which may 
suggest particular trains of thought and feel- 
ing; or they may be derived from the opera- 
tions or activity of the thinking principle it- 
self; in which case they are purely mental. 
The celebrated Dr. James Gregory—whose 
premature death was a great loss to science— 
states, that having gone to bed with a vessel 
of hot water at his feet, he dreamt of walk- 
ing up the crater of Mount Etna, and felt the 
ground warm under him. He likewise, on 
another occasion, dreamt of spending a win- 
ter at Hudson’s Bay, and of suffering much 
distress from intense frost; and found, when 
he awoke, that he had thrown off the bed- 
clothes in his sleep, and exposed himself to 
cold. He had been reading, a few days be- 
fore, a very particular account of this colony. 
The eminent metaphysician, Dr. Reid, relates 
of himself that the dressing of a blister, which 
he had applied to his head, becoming ruffled, 
so as to produce pain, he dreamt that he 
had fallen into the hands of a party of North 
American Indians, who were scalping him. 
These were dreams suggested by sensations 
which were conveyed from the surface of the 
body, through the nerves, until a correspond- 
ing impression was produced on the mind. 
Upon the same principle, very strong impres- 
sions received during the day may modify 
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and very materially influence the character 
of our dreams at night. Dr. Beattie states 
that once, after riding thirty miles in a very 
high wind, he passed a night of dreams which 
were so terrible, that he found it expedient 
to keep himself awake, that he might no 
longer be tormented with them. “Had I 
been superstitious,” he observes, “I should 
have thought that some disaster was im- 
pending; but it occurred to me that the 
tempestuous weather I had encountered the 
preceding day might be the cause of all 
these horrors.” Other and less obvious causes 
are in constant operation. A change in the 
weather—in the electrical state of the atmo- 
sphere—and its barometrical pressure—the 
temperature of the bed-room—arrangements 
of the bed-furniture—the adjustment of the 
bed-clothes—nay, the position of the sleeper, 
particularly if he cramp a foot, or benumb an 
arm, will at once affect the entire concatena- 
tion and issue of his dreams. 

Furthermore. Impressions may be made 
on the mind during sleep, by speaking gently 
to a person, or even whispering in the ear. 
We ourselves, when in Italy, could on one 
occasion trace the origin of a very remarkable 
dream to our having heard, in an obscure and 
half-conscious manner, during sleep, the noise 
of people in the streets, on All Souls’-night, 
invoking alms for the dead. Dr. Beattie knew 
aman in whom any kind of dream could be 
produced if his friends, gently addressing him, 
afforded the subject-matter for his ideas. 
Equally curious is the circumstance that 
dreams may be produced by whispering in the 
ear. A case of this description is recorded by 
Dr. Abercrombie :— 

“ An officer, whose susceptibility of having 
his dreams thus conjured before him, was so 
remarkable, that his friends could produce 
any kind of dream they pleased, by softly 
whispering in his ear, especially if this were 
done by one with whose voice he was familiar. 
His companions were in the constant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. On one 
occasion they conducted him through the 
whole progress of a quarrel, which ended in 
a duel ; and when the parties were supposed 
to meet, a pistol was put into his hand, which 
he fired off in his sleep, and was awakened 
by the report. On another, they found him 
asleep on the top of a locker or bunker in the 
cabin, when, by whispering, they made him 
believe he had fallen overboard; and they 
then exhorted him to save himself by swim- 
ming. He immediately imitated the motions 
of swimming. They then suggested to him 
that he was being pursued by a shark, and 
entreated him to dive for his life. This he 
did, or rather attempted, with so much vio- 
lence, that he threw himself off the locker, 
by which he was bruised, and, of course, 
awakened.” Dr. Abercrombie adds that the 
most remarkable circumstance connected with 
this case was, that after these and a variety 
of other pranks had been played upon him, 
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“he had no distinct recollection of his dreams, 
but only a confused feeling of oppression or 
fatigue, and used to tell his friends that he was 
sure they had been playing some tricks upon 
him.” 

It appears also—and the fact is very re- 
markable—that a similar kind of sensation 
will produce the same description of dream 
in a number of individuals at the same time. 
Hence different people will sometimes have 
the same dream. We read of a whole regiment 


starting up in alarm, declaring they were | 


dreaming that a black dog had jumped “pon 
their breasts and disappeared, which curious 
circumstance was explained by the discovery, 
that they had all been exposed to the influence 
of a deleterious gas, which was generated in 
the monastery. The effect of music, also, in 
exciting delightful dreams, has often been 
attested. A French philosopher whose expe- 
riments are reported by Magendie, according 
to the airs which he had arranged should be 
played while he was asleep, could have the 
character of his dreams directed at pleasure. 
“There is an art,” says Sir Thomas Browne 
—in his usual quaint style—* to make dreams 
as well as their interpretations; and physi- 
cians will tell us that some food makes tur- 
bulent, some gives quiet dreams. Cato, who 
doated upon cabbage, might find the crude ef- 
fects thereof; and “Pythagoras might have had 
calmer ‘sleeps if he had totally abstained from 
beans.” 

The influence of the day’s occurrences, and 
the thoughts which have occupied the mind 
during the day, have been said to give a cor- 
responding tone and colouring to our dreams 
at night. Thus the lover dreams of his mis- 
tress ; the miser of his gold; the merchant of 
his speculations ; the man of science of his 
discoveries. The poets of all ages and nations 
adopt this view. Virgil describes Dido for- 
saken by AEneas, wandering alone on a desert 
shore in pursuit of the Tyrians. Milton 
represents Eve relating to Adam the dreams 
which were very naturally the repetition of 
her waking thoughts. Petrarch invokes the 
beauty of Laura. Eloisa, separated from 
Abelard, is again happy in his company, even 
amidst “dreary wastes” and low-browed 
rocks.” 

There can be no doubt that the dreams of 
many persons are very greatly influenced by 
the reflections and emotions they have expe- 
rienced the preceding day; but this is by no 
means invariably the case. We have known 
persons whose dreams refer habitually to 
events which occurred to them, perhaps, 
twenty years ago, and upon whom recent 
events seem to possess no such influence. We 
have often been told by ladies happily and 
affectionately married, that while they were 
engaged, although their thoughts were natu- 
rally “much set on their engagement, they 
never dreamt of their lovers. ‘So, also, the 
father of a family, habitually impressed with 
a sense of his responsibility and affection 
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towards his offspring, will sometimes dream 
often enough of his neighbour's children, but 
seldom, or “perhaps, never, of his own. ‘Try 
to dream on a given subject—resolve and fix 
the attention upon it—going to sleep, and no 
sooner are our eyelids closed, than fantastic 
fancy will conjure up the most opposite and 
incongruous imagery. We have heard this 
dream-problem explained by referring it to a 
principle of antagonism, which, waking or 
sleeping, may be observed in the animal eco- 
nomy. Ifa limb become fatigued by remaining 
too long in one position, it will be relieved by 
being thrown into the very opposite condition ; 
if the eye fatigue itself by gazing intently on 
the disc of any bright colour, and the eyelids 
close, the very opposite, or antagonistic colour 
will be depicted upon the retina: in like 
manner, when our waking thoughts—in con- 
nection with the nerve matter, which is their 
material instrument—have exhausted their 
energy, we can easily conceive how the very 
opposite condition will be produced. Hence 
the most unconnected and preposterous train 
of imagery may arise from the very earnest- 
ness with which we desire a contrary effect. 
We dream of events which do not concern us, 
instead of those in which we are most deeply 
interested ; we dream of personsto whom we 
are indifferent, instead of those to whom we 
are attached. But,in the midst of all this 
curious and perplexing contrariety, it is 
remarkable—and may be esteemed a proof of 
the immateriality of the mind—that we 
always preserve the consciousness of our own 
identity. Noman dreams that he is woman, 
or any other person than himself ;—we have 
heard of persons who have dreamt they were 
dead, and in a spiritual state; but the spirit 
was still their own—they maintained their 
identity. Sir Thomas Lawrence once made 
an interesting observation on this subject to 
Mrs. Butler—then Miss Fanny Kemble: he 
pointed out, in conversation, that he never 
heard of any lady who ever dreamed that she 
was younger than she really was. We retain 
in our dreams even the identity of our age. 
It has been said—we think by Sir Thomas 
Browne—that some persons of virtuous and 
honourable principles will commit, as they 
fancy, actions in their dreams which they 
would shudder at in their waking moments ; 
but we cannot believe that the identity of 
moral goodness can be so perverted in the 
dreaming state. We can, however, readily 
conceive that, when the mind is oppressed, 
or disturbed by the recollection of some 
event it dreads to dwell upon, it may be dis- 
turbed by the most terrific and ghastly 
images. A guilty conscience, too, will unques- 
tionably produce restlessness, agitation, and 
awe-inspiring dreams. Hence Manfred, in 
pacing restlessly his lonely Gothic gallery at 
midnight, pictures to himself the terrors of 
Sleep :— 
«“ The lamp must be replenished ; even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch. 
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My slumbers, if I slumber, are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not. In my heart 
There is a vigil; and these eyes 

But close to look within.” 


Contrition and remorse oppose his rest. If 
we remember right, it was Bishop Newton, 
who remarked that the sleep of innocence 
differed essentially from the sleep of guilt. 

The assistance supposed to be sometimes 
furnished in sleep towards the solution of pro- 
blems which puzzled the waking sense, opens 
up. curious subject of investigation. Cases 
of the kind have been recorded upon undoubted 
authority. Hence some philosophers, like Sir 
Thomas Browne and Addison, have been 
induced to suppose that the soul in this 
state is partially disengaged from the encum- 
brance of the body, and therefore more intel- 
ligent, which is a mere fancy—a_ poetical 
fiction. Surely it is absurd to suppose that 
the soul, which we invest with such high and 
perfect attributes, should commit such frivo- 
lous and irrational acts as those which take 
place so constantly in our dreams. “ Me- 
thinks,” observed Locke, “ every drowsy nod 
shakes this doctrine.” All we remark, is, 
that some of the ordinary mental faculties 
act in such cases with increased energy. 
But beyond this we cannot go. We are in- 
formed by Cabains, that Franklin on several 
occasions mentioned to him that he had been 
assisted in his dreams on the issue of many 
affairs in which he was engaged. So, also, 
Condillac, while writing his “Cours d’Etudes” 
states that he was frequently obliged to leave 
a chapter incomplete, and retire to bed: and 
that on waking, he found it, on more than one 
occasion, finished in his head. Condorcet 
upon leaving his deep and complicated calcu- 
lations unfinished, after having retired to 
rest, often found their results unfolded to 
him in his dreams. Voltaire assures us that 
he, like La Fontaine, composed verses fre- 
quently in his sleep, which he remembered on 
awaking. Doctor Johnson states that he 
once in a dream had a contest of wit with 
some other person, and that he was very 
much mortified by imagining that his oppo- 
nent had the better of him. Coleridge, in a 
dream, composed the wild and beautiful poem 
of “Kubla Khan,” which was suggested to 
him by a passage he was reading in “ Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrimage” when he fell asleep. On 
awaking he had a distinct recollection of the 
whole, and, taking his pen, ink, and paper, 
instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines 
which have been so much admired. 

One of the most striking circumstances 
connected with the human mind is the ex- 
treme lightning-like rapidity of its thoughts, 
even in our waking hours; but the trans- 
actions which appear to take place in our 
dreams are accomplished with still more 
incalculable rapidity; the relations of space, 
the duration of time, appear to be alike anni- 
hilated; we are transported in an instant to 








the most distant regions of the earth, and the 
events of ages are condensed into the span of 
afew seconds. The accidental jarring of a 
door, or any noise, will, at the same moment 
it awakens a person, suggest the incidents of 
an entire dream. Hence some persons—Lord 
Brougham in particular—have supposed that 
all our dreams take place in the transition or 
interval between sleep and waking. A gentle- 
man dreamt that he had enlisted as a soldier, 
joined his regiment, deserted, was appre- 
hended, carried back, tried, condemned to be 
shot, and, at last, led out for execution. After 
all the usual preparations a gun was fired ; 
he awoke with the report, and found that a 
noise in an adjoining room had, in the same 
moment, produced the dream and awakened 
him. The same want of any notion of the dura- 
tion of time occurs, more or less, in all dreams ; 
hence our ignorance when we awake of the 
length of the night. A friend of Dr. Aber- 
crombie’s dreamt that he crossed the Atlantic 
and spent a fortnight in America. In em- 
barking, on his return, he fell into the sea, 
and, awaking with the fright, discovered he 
had not been ten minutes asleep. “I lately 
dreamed,” says Dr. Macnish, “that I made a 
voyage—remained some days in Calcutta— 
returned home—then took ship for Egypt, 
where I visited the cataracts of the Nile, 
Grand Cairo, and the Pyramids: and, to 
crown the whole, had the honour of an inter- 
view with Mahomet Ali, Cleopatra, and 
Alexander the Great.” All this was the work 
of a single hour, or even a few minutes. In 
one of the dreams which Mr. De Quincey 
describes—when under the influence of opium 
—‘ the sense of Space and in the end of ‘Time 
were,” he states, “ both powerfully affected. 
Buildings, landscapes, &c., were exhibited in 
proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted 
to receive. Space swelled, and was amplified to 
a sense of unutterable infinity. This, how- 
ever, did not disturb me so much as the vast 
expansion of Time; I sometimes seemed to 
have lived for seventy or one hundred years 
in one night; nay, sometimes had feelings 
representative of a millenium, passed in that 
time; or, however, of a duration far beyond 
the limits of any human experience.” One of 
the miracles of Mahomet appears to be illus- 
trative of the same phenomenon. We read, 
in the Koran, that the angel Gabriel took 
Mahomet, one morning, out of his bed to 
give him a sight of all things in the Seven 
Heavens and in Paradise ; and, after holding 
ninety thousand spiritual conferences, he was 
brought back again to his bed; all which was 
transacted in so small a space of time that 
Mahomet, upon his return, found his bed still 
warm. 

Are dreams so much varied as is generally 
supposed? Or, taking into consideration our 
different mental and physical constitutions, is 
there not rather a remarkable sameness in 
them? It is certainly a very unusual cir- 
cumstance to hear of any dream that does 
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violence to the common experience of mankind. 
One class of dreams, which may be termed 
RETROSPECTIVE, is of frequent occurrence. 
These are characterised by the revival of 
associations long since forgotten. The faculty 
of Memory appears to be preternaturally 
exalted; the veil is withdrawn which ob- 
scured the vista of our past life; and the 
minutest events of childhood pass in vivid 
review before us. ‘There can be no doubt 
that something analogous to this occurs in 
drowning; when after the alarm and struggle 
for life has subsided, sensations and visions 
supervene with indescribable rapidity. The 
same very remarkable phenomenon takes 
place also sometimes in hanging; but is by 
no means uniformly produced. “Of all whom 
I have seen restored from drowning,” observes 
Dr. Lettsom, “I never found one who had 
the smallest recollection of any thing that pass- 
ed under water until the time they were re- 
stored.” Persons must not, therefore, be 
deceived by imagining that an Elysium is to 
be found at the bottom of a garden well, or a 
canal, or a river. 

But to return ;—it is not only the very early 
incidents of childhood which may thus be re- 
called by our dreams, but recent events, which 
in our waking hours had escaped the memory, 
are sometimes suddenly recalled. In_ his 
* Notes to Waverley,” Sir Walter Scott relates 
the following anecdote ;—“ A gentleman con- 
nected with a Bank in Glasgow, while employed 
in the occupation of cashier, was annoyed bya 
person, out of his turn, demanding the pay- 
ment of a check for six pounds. Having paid 
him, but with reluctance, out of his turn, he 
thought no more of the transaction. At the 
end of the year, which was eight or nine 
months after, a difficulty was experienced in 
making the books balance, in consequence of 
a deficiency of six pounds. Several days and 
nights were exhausted in endeavours to dis- 
cover the source of the error, but without 
success ; and the discomfited and chagrined 
cashier retired one night to his bed, dis- 
appointed and fatigued. He fell asleep 
and dreamed he was at his Bank, and once 
again the whole scene of the annoying man 
and his six pound check arose before him; 
and, on examination, it was discovered that 
the sum paid to this person had been neglected 
to be inserted in the book of interests, and 
that it exactly accounted for the error in the 
balance.” We read of another gentleman, a 
solicitor, who, on one occasion, lost a very 
important document connected with the con- 
veyance of some property; the most anxious 
search was made for it in vain; and the night 
preceding the day on which the parties were 
to meet for the final settlement the son of 
this gentleman then went to bed, under much 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt that, 
at the time when the missing paper was 
delivered to his father, his table was covered 
with papers connected with the affairs of a 
particular client ; and there found the paper 
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they had been in search of, which had been 
tied up in a parcel to which it was in no way 
related. 

There is another class of dreams which 
would appear to be much more extraordinary 
than these—of a ReTrosPecTIVE CHARACTER, 
viz: those in which the dreamer appears to 
take cognizance of incidents which are oc- 
curring at a distance, which may be designated 
Dreams of Coincipence. In the “ Memoirs of 
Margaret de Valois” we read, that her 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, when ill of the 
plague at Metz, saw her son, the Duc d’Anjon, 
at the victory of Jarnac thrown from his 
horse, and the Prince de Condé dead—events 
which happened exactly at that moment. 
Dr. Macnish relates, as the most striking 
example he ever met with of the co-existence 
between a dream and a passing event, the 
following melancholy story:—Miss M., a 
young lady,a native of Ross-shire, was deeply 
in love with an officer who accompanied Sir 
John Moore in the Peninsular War. The 
constant danger to which he was exposed 
had an evident effect upon her spirits. She 
became pale and melancholy in perpetually 
brooding over his fortunes; and, in spite of 
all that reason could do, felt a certain con- 
viction that, when she last parted from her 
lover, she had parted with him for ever. Ina 
surprisingly short period her graceful form 
declined into all the appalling characteristics 
of a fatal illness, and she seemed rapidly 
hastening to the grave, when a dream con- 
firmed the horrors she had long anticipated 
and gave the finishing stroke to her sorrows. 
One night, after falling asleep she imagined 
she saw her lover, pale, bloody, and wounded 
in the breast, enter her apartment. He 
drew aside the curtains of the bed, and, with 
a look of the utmost mildness, informed her 
that he had been slain in battle, desiring her 
at the same time to comfort herself, and not 
take his death too seriously to heart. It is 
needless to say what influence this vision had 
upon a mind so replete with woe. It withered 
it entirely, and the poor girl died a few days 
afterwards, but, not without desiring her 
parents to note down thé day of the month on 
which it happened, and see if it would not be 
confirmed as she confidently declared it 
would. Her anticipation was correct, for 
accounts were shortly afterwards received 
that the young man was slain at the battle of 
Corunna, which was fought on the very day 
of the night of which his betrothed had 
beheld the vision. It is certainly very 
natural to suppose that there must be some 
mysterious connection between such a dream 
and the event which appears to have simul- 
taneously taken place—but upon reflecting 
farther upon the subject, we shall find that 
the co-existence is purely accidental. If, 
as Sir Walter Scott observed, any event, 
such as the death of the person dreamt of, 
chance to take place, so as to correspond 
with the nature and time of the appari- 
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tion, the circumstance is conceived to be 
supernatural, although the coincidence is 
one which must frequently occur, since our 
dreams usually refer to the accomplishment 
of that which haunts our minds when awake, 
and often presage the most probable events. 
Such a concatenation, therefore, must often 


take place when it is considered “ of what stuff 


dreams are made,” and how naturally they 
turn upon those who occupy our otal when 
awake. When a soldier is exposed to death 
in battle; when a sailor is ineurring the 
dangers of the sea; whena beloved wife or 
relative is attacked by disease, how readily 
our sleeping imagination rushes to the very 
point of alarm which, when waking, it had 
shuddered to anticipate. Considering the 
many thousands of dreams which must, night 
after night, pass through the imagination of 
individuals, the number of coincidences be- 
tween the vision and the event are fewer 
and less remarkable than a fair calculation 
of chance would warrant us to expect. 

In addition to these, we sometimes hear of 
dreams which appear to reveal the secrets of 
futurity ; and which may be designated Pro- 
phetic Dreams—unveiling, as they are sup- 
posed to do, the destiny which awaits particular 
individuals, The propheticdream of Cromwell, 
that he should live to be the greatest man in 
England, has often been referred to as an 
example of special revelation: but surely 
there can be nothing very wonderful in the 


occurrence—for, after all, if we could only 
penetrate into the thoughts, hopes, and de- 
signs which inflamed the ambition of such 
men as Ireton, Lambert, and the like, we 
should find both their waking and sleeping 
visions equally suggestive of self-aggrandise- 


ment. The Protector himself was not the 
only usurper, in these troubled times, who 
dreamed of being “every inch a king;” but 
we want the data to compute the probabilities 
which the laws of chance would give in favour 
of such a prophecy or dream being fulfilled. 
The prophetic dream refers generally to 
some event which, in the course of nature, 
is likely to happen: is it, then, wonderful 
that it should occur? It would be curious 
to know how often Napoleon dreamed that 
he was the emperor of the civilised world, 
or confined as a prisoner of war; how many 
thrones he imagined himself to have ascended 
or abdicated; how often he accomplished 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. A few years 
ago, some very cruel murders were perpe- 
trated in Edinburgh, by men named Burke 
and Hare, who sold the bodies of their victims 
to the Anatomical School. We had ourselves 
an interview with Burke, after his condemna- 
tion, when he told us that many months before 
he was apprehended and convicted, he used to 
‘dream that the murders he committed had 
been discovered; then he imagined himself 
going to be executed, and his chief anxiety 
was how he should comport himself on the 
scaffold before the assembled multitude, whose 
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faces he beheld gazing up and fixed upon him. 
His dream was, in every respect, verified ; but 
who, for an instant, would suppose there could 
have been anything preternatural, or prophetic, 
in such a vision? For the most part, dreams 
of this description are supposed to portend the 
illness, or the time of the death, of particular 
individuals ; and these, too, upon the simple 
doctrine of chance, turn out, perhaps, to be 
as often wrong as right. It may be true, that 
Lord Lyttleton died at the exact hour which 
he said had been predicted to him in a dream ; 
but Voltaire outlived a similar prophecy for 
many years. It must, however, be conceded, 
that persons in ill-health may have their death 
expedited by believing in such fatal predic- 
tions. Teil a timorous man that he will die; 
and the sentence, if pronounced with sufficient 
solemnity, and the semblance of its foreknow- 
ledge,will, under certain circumstances, execute 
itself. But, on the other hand, the self-sus- 
taining power of the will, with a correspond- 
ing concentration of nervous energy, will 
sometimes triumph over the presence of dis- 
ease, and for awhile ward off even the hand of 
death. Theanecdote is told of Muley Moloch, 
who, being informed that his army was likely 
to be defeated, sprang from his sick bed in 
great excitement, led his men on to victory, 
and, on returning to his tent, lay down and 
almost instantly expired. 

But again it may be asked—what then do 
dreams portend? Do they admit of any 
rational interpretation? This branch of the 
art of divination, which was called formerly 
by the name of “Oneiromancy,” has been 
practised in all ages ; and there is, perhaps, not 
a village in Great Britain, or on the great 
continent of Europe, India, or America, in 
which some fortune-telling old woman will 
not be found who professes to be an oracle in 
propounding their mystical signification. The 
magicians of old were supposed to be skilful 
interpreters of dreams, which, like the wise- 
acres of Christendom, they viewed under very 
contradictory aspects. 

From one of the most ancient Arabic manu- 
scripts on the subject, we learn that if you 
see an angel, itis a good sign ; but if you dream 
that you converse with one, it forbodes evil— 
to dream you bathe in a clear fountain denotes 
joy—but if it be muddy,an enemy will bring 
against you some false accusation. ‘To dream 
of carrying any weight upon the back denotes 
servitude, if you are rich—honour if you are 
poor. There is not an object in nature—not 
an event that can occur in life—that our 
modern fortune-tellers have not converted, 
when seen ina dream, into some sign ominous 
of good or of evil; and many even well-edu- 
cated persons are in the habit of fostering 
their credulity by attaching an undue im- 
portance to their dreams. It is a curious 
circumstance, however, which militates against 
this mystic art, that the same sign in different 
countries carries with it a very contrary signi- 
fication. The peasant girl in England thinks, 
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if she dream of a rose, that it isa sure sign of 


happiness ; but the paysanne in Normandy be- 
lieves that it portends vexation and disappoint- 
ment. The Englishman conceives that todream 
of an oak-tree is a sign of prosperity: but in 
Switzerland, the same vision is thought to be a 
forewarning of some dreadful calamity. 

The domestic superstitions which are con- 
nected with dreams, are sometimes favoured 
by, and perhaps dependent upon, a certain mor- 
bid condition or irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem, which suggests the dread of some impend- 
ing calamity, a painful and indefinite sense of 
apprehension for which no ostensible reason 
can be assigned. Strange as it might appear, 
the influence of our dreams upon our waking 
state is very remarkable ; we may awaken re- 
freshed from a dream which has made us, in 
our sleep, superlatively happy; or we may rise 
with melancholic feelings after suffering in- 
tense affliction in some dream, and the details 
of both dreams may alike be forgotten. We 
cannot, after being so much disturbed, at once 
regain our composure; the billows continue 
heaving after the tempest has subsided; the 
troubled nerves continue to vibrate after the 
causes that disturbed them have ceased to act ; 
the impression still remains, and chequers the 
happiness of the future day. Even men of 
strong mind, who do not believe in the inter- 

retation of dreams, may be so affected. When 

enry the Fourth of France was once told by 
an astrologer that he would be assassinated, he 
smiled at the prediction, and did not believe it ; 
but he confessed that it often haunted him after- 
wards, and although he placed no faith in it, 
still it sometimes depressed his spirits, and he 
often expressed a wish that he had never heard 
it. In like manner, dreams, which persons do 
not believe in, will unconsciously affect the ten- 
our of their thoughts and feelings. 

There are many persons who appear to have 
habitually the most extraordinary dreams, and 
there is scarcely a family circle that assemble 
round the domestic hearth, in which some one 
or other of the party is not able to relate some 
very wonderful story. We have ourselves, a 
répertoire, from which we could select a host 
of such narratives: but we have preferred, at 
the risk of being thought recapitulative, to 
dwell upon those which have been recorded 
upon unimpeachable authority. The dreams 
which men like Locke, Reid, Gregory, Aber- 
crombie, Macnish, &c., have attested, come with 
a weight of evidence before us which the dreams 
of persons unknown in the scientific or literary 
world would not possess. The impressions pro- 
duced by dreams are so fugitive—so easy is it 
for persons unintentionally to deceive them- 
selves in recalling their dreams’ experience— 
that Epictetus, long ago, advised young men not 
to entertain any company by relating their 
dreams, as they could only, he affirmed, be 
interesting to themselves, and perhaps would, 
after all their pains, be disbelieved by their 
auditors. Nevertheless, it would be well for 
all persons to study, whether waking or 


dreaming, the phenomena of their own minds. 
The ingenious naturalist, Dr. Fleming, sug- 
gests that persons should, in contra-distinction 
toa “ Dairy,” keep a “ Nocturnal,” in which 
they should register their dreams. Doubtless 
such a journal might turn out to be a very 
amusing Psychological record. 


THE CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


A micuty dome is rear’d in solemn state, 
To hold the produce of the World’s invention ; 
The spacious palace of the labouring Great, 
Whose bloodless triumphs history loves to 
mention. 


From every land which Man has made his home, 

Where arts and science with due culture flourish, 

O’er trackless wastes and billows crown’d with 
foam, 

They come, the ardent Mind with food tonourish, 


The trophies of the Past fade into gloom, 
Which conquerors planted on the field of battle ; 
Where breathing armies sank before their doom, 
And shouts of glory drown’d the low death- 
rattle. 


These things were once, while yet the world was 
young ; 
Ere it drank wisdom from the fount of reason ; 
Now, let a curtain o’er such scenes be hung— 
War's winter fled, we hail a softer season. 


The sunder’d children of the human race, 
Crossing their bounds to mingle with each other, 
In foreign nations kindred features trace, 
And learn that every mortal is their brother. 


The love of Art engenders love to Man, 
And this, in turn, the love of his Creator ; 
Tis Ignorance that mars Heaven’s gracious plan, 
And rears in blood the murderer and man-hater. 


A glorious epoch brightens history’s page, 
Shedding upon the Future dazzling lustre ; 
How proud the thought that England is the stage, 

Which shall re-echo with the Nations’ muster! 


CHIPS. 


THE SMITHFIELD MODEL OF THE MODEL 
SMITHFIELD. 


“Str, I will premise by stating that I 
have not the smallest sympathy with Smith- 
field, the less so, that one fine morning, in 
the city, a buliock took such a fancy to pin 
the to a wall with his horns, that had I not, 
providentially, happened to have my great 
coat in my hand, instead of upon my back, 
(and was thus enabled to throw it over his 
horns,) I should have been in my grave ere 
now. 

“J visited the free exhibition of the Smith- 
field Model in Cheapside, City, and beheld a 
crowd of persons, surrounding the Model; 
behind which, in addition to a few vendors 
of penny ‘Conclusive Arguments in favour, 
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&c.,’ and some persons obtaining signatures 
to a petition, was a red-faced gentleman, who 
was continually calling upon the spectators, 
to ‘put any questions,’ or to ‘ state any objec- 
tions,’ and he would immediately answer them, 
and he would convince all present, he was sure, 
before they left the building, that the present 
market was the only one that could possibly 
supply London with meat. Well, sir, at length 
a quiet, respectable looking mechanic, mildly 
observed, that he thought the present system 
led to a greater desecration of the Sabbath 
than an improved system would do. ‘Oh!’ 
exclaimed the red-faced man, ‘ you object upon 
religious grounds, do you!’ ‘Principally,’ 
replied the mechanic, ‘but upon many other 
grounds besides.’ ‘Ah! well,’ said the 
ruddy one, ‘if you go upon religion, all I 
can say is, that I know nothing about that! 
But I think [ can convince you this way: 
most people have a joint of meat on Sunday, 
the remains of which are hashed up on Mon- 
day. Well; on Tuesday they want a fresh 
joint, which at present, you can get; but if 
you remove Smithfield, the butcher will not 
care to go to market more than once a week, 
and so, when you goon Tuesday for your usual 
joint, you will find the butcher with his clean 
apron on, smoking his pipe, and no meat to be 
had !? 

“T was leaving the building, when I observ- 
ed two young men signing the petition. I en- 
quired of one, why he signed it,and he replied, 
‘because my friend has done so; and upon 
making the same “er of his friend, he re- 
plied that ‘ you can’t well come inside without 
signing.’ “T am, O. M.” 


A PLEA FOR BRITISH REPTILES. 


Wuar the flourishing tradesman writes 
with pride over his shop, we might in most 
cases write over our storehouse of antiquities, 
—established in 1720, or 1751. For what good 
reason we, in 1851, should shudder at the con- 
tact of a spider, or loathe toads, it would be 
hard to say. Our forefathers in their igno- 
rance did certainly traduce the characters of 
many innocent and interesting animals, and 
many of us now believe some portions of their 
scandal. To be a reptile, for example, is per- 
haps the greatest disgrace that can attach to 
any animal in our eyes. Reptile passes for 
about the worst name you cancallaman. This 
is unjust—at any rate,in England. We have 
no thought of patting crocodiles under the 
chin, or of embracing boa constrictors ; but, 
for our English reptiles we claim good words 
and good will. We beg to introduce here, 
formally, our unappreciated friends to any of 
our human friends who may not have yet cul- 
tivated their acquaintance. 

The common Lizard,—surely you know the 
Common Lizard, if not by his name of state, 
Zootoca vivipara. He wearsa brilliant jacket, 
and you have made friends with him, as a 
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nimble, graceful fellow ; asa bit of midsummer. 
His very name reminds you of a warm bank 
in the country, and a sunny day. Is he a rep- 
tile? Certainly; suppose we stop two minutes 
to remember what a reptile is. 

The heart of a reptile has three cavities ; 
that is to say, it is not completely double, like 
ourown. It sends only a small part of the 
blood which comes into it, for renovation into 
the air-chambers—the lungs ;—while the re- 
mainder circulates again unpurified. That 
change made in the blood by contact with the 
oxygen of air, is chiefly the cause of heat in 
animals. Aeration, therefore, being in rep- 
tiles very partial, the amount of heat evolved 
is small; reptiles are therefore called cold- 
blooded. ‘They are unable to raise their heat 
above the temperature of the surrounding air. 
Fishes are cold-blooded, through deficient 
aeration in another way; in them, all the 
blood passes from the heart into the place 
where air shall come in contact with it; but, 
then there is a limitation to the store of air 
supplied, which can be no more than the 
quantity extracted from the water. The tem- 
perature of water is maintained below the 
surface, and we know how that of the air 
varies, since a certain quantity of heat is 
necessary to the vital processes ; reptiles, de- 
pending upon air for heat, hybernate or be- 
come torpid, when the temperature falls below 
a certain point. The rapidity of all their 
vital actions will depend upon the state of the 
thermometer: they digest faster in the heat of 
summer than in the milder warmth of spring. 
Their secretions (as the poison of the adder) 
are in hot weather more copious, and in 
winter are not formed at all. The reptiles 
breathe, in all cases, by lungs: but, we must 
except, here, those called Batrachians, as frogs 
or newts, which breathe, in the first stage, by 
gills, and afterwards by gills and lungs, or by 
lungs only. The Batrachians, again, are the 
only exception to another great characteristic 
of the reptile class, the hard, dry covering of 
plates or scales. The reptiles all produce 
their young from eggs, or are “ oviparous ”— 
some hatch their eggs within the body, and 
produce their young alive, or are “ ovo-vivi- 
parous.” ‘Those are the characters belonging 
to all members of the reptile class. The class 
is subdivided into orders, somewhat thus :— 
1.The Testudinate (tortoises and turtles). 
2. Enaliosaurian (all fossil, the Ichthyosaurus 
and his like). 3. Loricate (crocodiles and alli- 
gators). 4. Saurian (lizards). 5, Ophidian 
(serpents); and the last order Batrachian 
(frogs, toads, &c.) ; which is, by some, parted 
from the reptiles, and established as another 
class. 

Now, we have in England no tortoises or 
turtles, and no crocodiles : and the fossil order 
is, in all places, extinct: so our reptiles can be- 
long only to the three last-named orders, Liz- 
ards, Serpents, and Batrachians. 

Thus we come back, then, to our Lizards, of 
which we have among us but two genera, a 
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single species ofeach. These are the Common 
Lizards, well known to us all, and the Sand 
Lizards, known only to some of us who happen 
to live upon the southern coast. The species 
of lizards so extremely common in this country, 
has not been found in countries farther south, 
and is, in fact, peculiar to our latitude. We, 
therefore, may love him as a sympathetic 
friend. The sand lizard (Lacerta agilis) is 
found as far north as the country of Linnzus, 
and as farsouth as the northern part of France ; 
in England, however it seems to be rare, and 
has been detected only in Devonshire—chietly 
near Poole, or in some other southern coun- 
ties. It frequents sandy heaths, and is of a 
brown sandy colour, marked and dotted ; but, 
there is a green variety, said to be found 
among the verdure of marshy places. It is 
larger than our common lizard, averaging 
seven inches long, is very timid, and when 
made a prisoner, pines and dies. Its female 
lays eggs, like a turtle, in the sand, covers 
them over,and leaves them to be hatched by 
the summer sun, This kind of lizard, there- 
fore, is oviparous. The eggs of our common 
lizard are hatched also by the sun; for, rep- 
tiles having no heat of their own, cannot 
provide that which is necessary to the deve- 
lopment of an embryo; but, in this case, the 
sun hatches them within the parent’s body. 
The female of this lizard stretches herself out 
upon a sunny bank, and lets the bright rays 
At 


fall upon her body while she lies inactive. 
this period, she will not move for anything 


less than a real cause of alarm. She is ot 
sunning herself lazily, however, but fulfilling 
an ordinance of God. The eggs break as the 
young lizards—three to six—are born, This 
lizard is, therefore, ovo-viviparous. The little 
ones begin at once to run about, and soon dart 
after insects, their proper food; but, they ac- 


company the mother with some instinct of 


affection for a little time. These lizards are 
very various in size and color; difference in 
these respects does not denote difference in 
kind. The little scales which cover them are 
arranged ina peculiar manner on the head, 
under the neck, &c.; and some differences of 
arrangement, in such respects, are character- 
istic. The best distinction between the only 
two species of lizard known in this country 
has been pointed out by Mr. Bell. In the 
hind legs, under each thigh, there is a row of 
openings, each opening upon a single scale. 
Tn sand lizards, the opening is obviously smaller 
than the scale; in our common lizards, the 
opening is so comparatively large, that the 
scale seems to be the mere edge of a tube 
around it. 

These are our lizards, then, our Saurian rep- 
tiles; and they do not merit any hate. Suffer 
an introduction now to English Snakes. 

The first snake, the Blindworm, is not a 
snake, nor yet a worm. It is a half-way 
animal—between a lizard and a snake. The 
lizards shade off so insensibly into the 
snakes, even the boa preserving rudimentary 





[Conducted by 


hind legs, that some naturalists counsel their 
union into a single class of squamate, or 
scaled reptiles. By a milder process of 
arrangement, all those animals which dwell 
upon the frontier ground between Lizards or 
Saurians, and Ophidians or Snakes, are to be 
called Saurophidian. The blindworm, then, 
is Saurophidian; it is quite as much a 
lizard as a snake, Snakes have the bones of 
their head all moveable, so that their jaws 
can be dilated, until, like carpet-bags, they 
swallow anything. The lizard has its jaws 
fixed; so has the blindworm. Snakes have 
a long tongue, split for some distance, and 
made double-forked ; the blindworm’s tongue 
has nothing but a little notch upon the tip. 
It has a smooth round muzzle, with which 
it can easily wind its way under dry soil to 
hybernate ; or else it takes a winter nap in 
any large heap of dead leaves. It comes out 
early in the spring; for, it can bear more 
cold than reptiles generally like, and it is 
found all over Europe, from Sweden to the 
South of Italy. It feeds upon worms, slugs, 
and insects. Like the snakes, it gets a new 
coat as it grows, and takes the old one off, 
by hooking it to some fixed point, and crawl- 
ing from it; so that the cast skin is dragged 
backwards, and turned inside out. . The 
slow-worm is of a dark grey colour, silvery, 
and about a foot long on the average. It is 
ovo-viviparous. Jt is extremely gentle; very 
rarely thinks of biting those who handle it, 
and, when it does bite, inflicts no wound with 
its little teeth. Of course it has no tungs, 
and is not poisonous. Shrinking with fear 
when taken, it contracts its body, and so 
stiffens it, that it will break if we strike or 
bend it. Therefore it bears the name Lin- 
nus gave it—Anguis fragilis. 

We have found nothing yet, to shudder at, 
among our reptiles. “O! but,” you say per- 
haps, “that was not a real snake.” Well, 
here is our real snake. Natrix torquata—our 
common Ringed Snake ; he is very common. 
He may be three or four feet long, and 
brownish-grey above, with a green tinge, 
yellow marks upon the neck, and rows of 
black spots down the back and sides, alter- 
nating, like London lamp-posts, with each 
other. You will find him anywhere in 
England, almost anywhere in Europe, below 
the latitude of Scotland. You will find him 
most frequently in a moist place, or near 
water, for he is rather proud of himself as a 
swimmer. He has a handsome coat, and gets 
a new one, two, three, four or five times in a 
season, if his growth require it. When the 
new coat is quite hard and fit for use under 
the old, he strips his old one off among the 
thorn-bushes. He and his lady hybernate. 
The lady leaves her sixteen or twenty 
eggs, all glued together, for the sun to 
vivify. The snake’s tongue, as we have 
said, is forked, the jaws dilatable ; he prefers 
frogs for his dinner, but is satisfied with 
mice, or little birds, or lizards. He swallows 
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his prey whole. Catching it first, as Mrs. 
Glasse would say, between his teeth, which 
are in double rows upon each jaw, and 
directed backwards that they may act more 
effectually, he first brings the victim to a 
suitable position—head first, he prefers. Then, 
leaving one set of teeth, say the lower, fixed, 
he advances the upper jaw, fixes its teeth 
into the skin, and leaves them there while he 
moves forward the lower juw, and so continues 
till the bird or frog is worked into his throat ; 
itis then swallowed by the agency of other 
muscles. This power of moving each jaw 
freely and in independence of the other, is 
peculiar to Ophidian reptiles. The frog may 
reach the stomach both alive and active, so 
that if, afterwards, the snake gapes, as he is 
apt to do,a frog has been seen to leap out 
again. The processes of life are so slow in 
reptiles, that one meal will not be digested 
by the snake for many days. He is unable to 
digest vegetable matter. Our snake is very 
harmless, and if kept and fed, will quickly 
learn to recognise its patron, will feed out of 
his hand, and nestle up his sleeve; but he 
shows a dread of strangers. 

We have Adders? Yes, we havea Viper— 
Pelias Berus is the name he goes by, and his 
fangs are undeniable. This is the only native 
reptile that can, in any degree whatever, hurt 
aman. Itis common in England, and, unlike 
the snake, prefers a dry place to a moist 
one. “Adder” and “viper” are two words 
applied to the same thing—adder being de- 
rived from the Saxon word for “ nether,” and 
viper from viviper; because this reptile, like 
our common lizard, hatches her eggs within 
the body, or is viviparous. Our viper is 
found all over Europe; not in Ireland. As 
for Ireland, it is an old boast with the Irish 
that Saint Patrick banned away all reptiles. 
The paucity of reptiles in Ireland is remark- 
able, but they are not altogether absent. Our 
common lizard has a large Irish connexion, 
and frogs were introduced into Ireland years 
ago. ‘Their spawn was taken over, put into 
water, throve, and thereafter frogs have mul- 
tiplied. An attempt was also made to intro- 
duce our common snake, but the country- 
people, with great horror, killed the inter- 
lopers ; a reward even was offered for one 
that was known to remain uncaptured. 
Ireland is free from adders. 

The most ready distinction between a 
common snake a an adder, to unfamiliar 
eyes, is founded on the difference of marking. 
While the snake has separate alterflate spots, 
the adder has, down its back, a chain of dark 
spots, irregularly square, and joined to one 
another. Adders are generally brown, but 
differ very much in colour. They have on 
their upper jaw, instead of their lower, a row 
of teeth, the well-known fangs. ‘These are 
long, curved teeth, fixed into a moveable piece 
of bone, and hollow. The hollow is not made 
out of the substance of the tooth; it is asifa 
broad flat tooth had been bent round upon 
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itself to form a tube. The tube is open 
below and behind, in the curve, by a little 
slit. Above, it is open, and rests upon a 
tiny bag connected with a gland that corre- 
sponds to a gland in man for the secretion of 
saliva; but which, in the present case, secretes 
a poison. The fang, when out of use, is bent 
and hidden in a fleshy case; in feeding, it is 
rarely used. The viper catches for himself 
his birds or mice, after the manner of a 
harmless serpent. But, when hurt or angered, 
he throws back his neck, drops his fang 
ready for service, bites, and withdraws his 
head immediately. The fang in penetrating, 
of necessity, was pressed upon the little bag 
of poison at its root, and forced a drop along 
the tube into the wound. After a few bites, 
the bag becomes exhausted, and thé adder 
must wait fora fresh secretion. The poison 
has no taste or smell, and may be swallowed 
with impunity, if there be no raw surface in 
the mouth, or sore upon the throat, or in the 
stomach. It is only through a wound that it 
can act like poison. The bite of an adder in 


this country never yet proved fatal; but, 
according to the health of the person bitten, 
and according to the greater or less heat of 
the weather (for in very hot weather a more 
active poison is secreted), the wound made 
It is advisable 


will be more or less severe. 
to get out of an adder’s way. 

All the remaining reptiles in this countr 
are two species of Frog, two species of Toad, 
and four Newts. They are not only most abso- 
lutely harmless, but, the frogs, at any rate, and 
toads, are ministers to man ; and they belong to 
a class of animals mere interesting than any 
other, perhaps, in the whole range of natural 
history. We are all well acquainted with the 
common frog, whose grander name is Rana 
temporaria. We see it—and it is to be feared 
some of us kill it—in our gardens, among 
strawberry beds and damp vegetation. But, 
whereas frogs feed upon those slugs and 
insects which are in the habit of pasturing 
upon our plants, and are themselves indebted 
to us for not a grain of vegetable matter, we 
ought by all means to be grateful to them. 
So industrious are frogs in slug-hunting, that 
it would be quite worth while to introduce 
them as sub-gardeners upon our flower-beds. 
In catching insects, the frog suddenly darts 
out his tongue, which, at the hinder part, is 
loose, and covered with a gummy matter. 
The insect is caught, and the tongue returned 
with wonderful rapidity. The frog, when it 
is first hatched, has the constitution of a fish: 
it is purely aquatic; has a fish’s heart, a fish’s 
circulation, and a fish’s gills. The tadpole 
swims as a fish does—by the movement, side- 
ways, of its tail. For the unassisted eye, and 
still more for the microscope, what spectacle 
can be more marvellous than the gradual 
process of change by which this tiny fish 
becomes a reptile? Legs bud; the fish-like 
gills dwindle by a vital process of absorption ; 
the fish-like air-bladder becomes transmuted, 
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as by a miracle, into the celled structure of 
lungs; the tail grows daily shorter, not 
broken off, but absorbed; the heart adds to 
its cells; the fish becomes a reptile as the 
tadpole changes toa frog. Thes 
we observe in toads; and it is also the same 
in our newts, excepting that in newts the tail 
remains. There is no parallel in nature to 
this marvellous and instructive metamorphosis. 

The perfectly- -formed frog does not live of 
necessity in water, or near it, but requires 
damp air occasionally. It breathes by lungs, 
as we have said; but, as it has no ribs, there 
is no chest to heave mechanically. The frog’s 
air has to be ‘swallowed, to be gulped down 
into the lungs. That is not possible unless 
the mouth is shut ; and, therefore, as we might 


suffocdte a man by keeping his mouth shut, | 


so we should suffocate a frog by keeping his 
mouth open. Yet we should not suffocate 
him instantly; we should disable the lungs ; 
but, in this class of animals the whole skin is 
a breathing surface. 
month after his lungs had been extracted. 
All respiratory surfaces, like the inside of our 
own lungs, can act only when they are relaxed 
and moist. ‘That is the reason why a frog’s 
skin is always moist, and why a frog requires 
moist air. It does not need this constantly, 
because, when moisture is abundant, there is 
a bag in which it stores up superfluity of 
water, to be used in anyday of need. It is 
this water—pure and clear—which frogs or 
toads expel when they are alarmed by being 
handled. Is not enough said, here, to rescue 
frogs from our contempt ? We may add, that 
they are capable of understanding kindness— 
can be tamed. Frogs hybernate under the mud 
of ponds, where they lie close together, in a 
stratum, till the spring awakens them to a 
renewal of their lives and loves. They lay a 
vast number of eggs, at the bottom of the 
water ; and the multitudes of young frogs that 
swarm upon the shore when their trans- 
formation is complete, has given rise to many 
legends of a shower of frogs. These multi- 
tudes provide food for many animals, serpents, 
as we have seen, birds, fish. And the sur- 
vivors are our friends. 

The other species of frog found in this 
country is the Edible Frog (Rana esculenta). 
It has for a long time hada colony in Foul- 
mire Fen, in Cambridgeshire, although pro- 
perly belonging to a continental race. It 
differs from our common frog in wanting a 
dark mark that runs from eye to shoulder, 
and in having, instead of it, a light mark—a 
streak—from head to tail along the centre of 
the back. The male is a more portentous 
croaker than our own familiar musicians, by 
virtue of an air-bladder on each cheek, into 
which air is forced, and in which it vibrates 
powerfully during the act of croaking. This 


Same process | 


A frog has lived a| 





kind of frog is always in or near the water, 
and being very timid, plunges out of sight if 
any one approaches. 

These are our frogs ; as for our two Toads, 
they are by no means less innocent. T hey 
are the Common Toad, by style and title 


| Bufo vulgaris, and a variety of the Natter 


Jack Toad, to be found on Blackheath, and in 
many places about London, and elsewhere. 
The toad undergoes transformations like the 
frog. It is slower in its movements, and less 
handsome in appearance : similar in structure, 
There is a somewhat unpleasant secretion 
from its skin, a product of respiration. There 
nothing about it in the faintest degree 
It is remarkably sensible of kind- 
ness; more so than the frog. Examples of 
tame toads are not uncommon. Stories are 
told of the discovery of toads alive, in blocks 
of marble, where no air could be; but, there 
has been difficulty, hitherto, in finding one 


1s 


poisonous. 


|such example free from the possibility of 


error. It may be found, however, that 
toads can remain for a series of years 
torpid. It has been proved that snails, after 
apparent death of fifteen years, have become 
active on applying moisture. A proof equally 
distinct is at present wanting in the case of 
toads. The toad, like other reptiles, will 
occasionally cast its skin. ‘The old skin splits 
along the back, and gradually parts, until it 
comes off on each side, with a little muscular 
exertion on the toad’s part. Then, having 
rolled his jacket up into a ball, he eats it! 

No reptiles remain now to be mentioned, 
but four species of Newt. These little crea- 
tures are abundant in our ponds and ditches, 
and some are most falsely accused of being 
poisonous. They are utterly harmless. Their 
transformations, their habits, their changes of 
skin, their layi ng of eggs, can easily be 
watched by any ‘who will keep them in a 
miniature pond. A large pan of water, with 
sand and stones at the bottom, decayed 
vegetable matter for food, and a few living 
water-plants, extracted from their native 
place, will keep a dozen newts in comfort. 
T'he water-plants are needed, because a newt 
prefers to lay her egg upona leaf. She stands 
upon it, curls it up with her hind legs, and 
puts an egg between the fold, where it remains 
glued. These being our reptiles, are they 
proper objects of abhorrence? At this season 
they are all finishing their winter nap. Ina 
few weeks they will come among us, and 
then, when 


the songs, the stirring air, 
The life re-orient out of dust, 
Cry through the sense to hearten trust 
In that which made the world so fair’— 


may we not permit our hearts to be ad- 
monished by the reptiles also ? 























